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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

May 20, 1987 


Howard : 

The attached conversation is 
consistent with what Dobrynin 
told Horowitz. 



Attachment 

cc : Ken Duberstein 
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SUBJECT: DOBRYNIN ON ARMS CONTROL ISSUES 

1. T- E NT I RE TEXT. 


2. THE DOBRYNINS ACCEPTED AN INVITATION TROM RFBFCCA 
AND ME FOR A PRIVATE OINNER FRIDAY EVENING AND WHEN 
, WE ROSE FROM THE TABLE DOBRYNIN SUGGESTED A 

TETE-A-TETE WHICH CONTINUED FOR WELL OVER AN HOUR. HE 
WAS MAINLY INTERESTED IN ASSESSING THE PROSPECTS FOR 
-ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS, AND SPENT MORI TIME TALKING 
THAN LISTEN TNG, WE SPOKE ONLY RUSSIAN SINCE- DESPITE 
HIS FLUENCY IMENGL I SB* - 1 SENSED THAT II F WAS MORE 
RELAXEl'lilMirOWt LANGUAGE AND. INDEED HIS 
WORDS- -|$ll Vi 'RED IN THE SAME CLIPPED STOCAMO 
CHARACtWlflC OF H IS ENGL jSII- -6USHED FORTH IN SUCH 
PROFUSION THAT AT TIMES I HAD DIFFICULTY FINDING 
OPENINGS TO INSERT MY OWN COMMENTS. IN GFNIRAL. HIS 
SUBSTANTIVE MESSAGE WAS CONSISTED WITH TUT ONE YOU 
RECEIVED F80M BESSMERTNYKH BUI THE UNDERLYING 
* QUESTION; TO WHICH HE RETURNED REPEATEDLY. WAS DOES 
THE ADMINISTRATION REALLY WANT TO CONCLUDE AN INF 
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AGREE MEHT — AND IF IT DOES. DOES IT II A V F TUT POI ITICAI. 
WILL AND POLITICAL CLOUT TO BRING AN AGREE Ml. M 1 IO A 
SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION? 


3. ON THIS POINT I ASSURED HIM THAT THE 
ADMINISTRATION IS TOTALLY SERIOUS ABOUT CONCLUDING 
REAL ARMS REDUCTION AGREEMENTS. BUT OF COURSE CODED 
NOT ACCEPT SOME OF THE CURRENT SOVIET POSITIONS. 
THEREFORE. IF THEY ARE SERIOUS THE SOVIfTS MUSI I ARE 
A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE REMAINING ISSUES 
AND BE PREPARED TO WORK THEM OUT WITHOUT HNNESSARY 
DELAY. 

4. OTHER COMMENTS WHICH DOBRYNIN OTrERFD Y/rRF THE 
FOLLOWING: 

- - A CLAIM THAT THE START PROPOSAL YOU BROUGHT I AST 
MONTH MADE A “BAD IMPRESSION" ON GORBACHEV. SINCE IT 
SEEMED A “RETREAT" FROM THE REYKJAVIK FORMI1IA 


- - A STATEMENT THAT HE WAS "ASTOUNDED" BY T II F ALLIED 
RESISTANCE TO THEIR SRINF PROPOSAL. SINCE I H l Y 
CONSIDERED THEIR PROPOSAL A MAJOR CONCESSION 10 THE 
WESTERN POSITION; . 


- - a PREFERENCE FOR WORKING ON AN AG RE E Ml N I ON ’BASIC 
ELEMENTS" Of A START AGREEMENT ON THE PR AC I I CAL 
GROUNDS TNAT t I ME PROBABLY WILL NOT PEPMII NEGOTIATION 
OF A COMPLETE TREATY TEXT. 

--REPEATED ASSERTIONS THAT NO START AGRF F Ml NT COULD BE 
CONCLUDED UNLESS THERE WAS A SATISFACTORY RF SOI III I ON 
OF THE ISSUE CONNECTED WITH SOI AND THE ABM IREAIY 

5. I REPLIED TO THESE COMMENTS ALONG THE FOLLOWING 
LINES: 
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■ THE PRESIDENT is EAGER ID MOVE AHEAD Willi SOUND 

AGREEMENTS FOR FAIR AND BALANCED ARMS RllJliC i 1 ON II UI 
WILL NOT SACRAFICE A VIABLE SOI RESEARCH AND rr.3HN(; 

PROGRAM TO ATTAIN THIS GOAL (10 FINS DOBRYNIN 
COMMENTED THAT GORBACHEV UNDERSTOOD Ml I S I AC! AND WAS 
WILLING TO "LET THE PRESIDENT HAVE HI 5 PROGRAM 
HOWEVER. GORBACHE V--HE SAID- COULD MO I CONCEDE AN 
AMERICAN RIGHT TO DEPLOY SOI AT SOME r I Ml IN MU 
FUTURE AND HAD TO HAVE SOME UNDE RSI AND I NO 01 HI31 
WHERE TO DRAW THE LINE BETWEEN TESTING AND 
DEPLOYMENT - - PART ! CULARL Y IN SPACE..! 

--REGARDING OUR PROPOSAL FOR A 5 B I’ERCI.NI RfUUCMON OT 
STRATEGIC ARMS OVER A SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD I POINT! D OUT 
THAT IT WAS AN HONEST ATTEMPT ON OUR PARI 10 UNO A 
COMPROMISE SOLUTION TO THE REYKJAVIK IMT’ASSf. 

DOBRYNIN SAID HE COULD UNDERSTAND THE LOGIC OF OUR 
MOVE, BUT REPEATED THAT " P S Y C II 0 1 0 G I C A I I Y " Mil. ITFLCf 
WAS BAD. SINCE IT INVOLVED A LONGER -PF III 01) I OR NIF 5fl 
PERCENT REDUCTION THAN WAS DISCUSSED Al REYKJAVIK. AND 
A SHORTER PERIOD OF NON- Wl THDRAWAI. I ROM MU ARM f H F A I Y . 

— REGARDING THE POSITION OF THE All. I T S OH SRINE I 
REMINDED HIM OF THE VERY LEGITIMArt CONCIRNS OF THE 
WEST EUROPEANS REGARDING THE CONVENTIONAL f Nil Al ANCE 
AND POTENTIAL DECOUPLING. DQIIRYNIfl RI IORILU OY SAYING 

THAT THE DECISION TO OFFER ZERO IN EUROPE WAS A 
DIFFICULT ONE FOR THEM AND WAS MADE BY GURU ACHE V 
PERSONALLY "TO AVOID UNBECOMING AND PI MY HAGGLING 
OYER NdWiR-'-IN THE FULL EXPECTATION MIAI II WOUI D BE 
GREETED BY THE US. AND WEST EUROPFANS AS A fOKWARO 

MOVE. "HOWEVER-- IF YOU DON’T WANT IT " DOPRYNIN 
ADDED--" WE ' CAN DO AN INF AGREEMENT WITIIOIJI M." 

--AS FOR WORKING ON A "BASIC ELEMENTS" ACRTFMFNT FOR 
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START. I POINTED OUT THAT A T R T ATT WO II I D III 
BETTER GOAL. AMO EXPRESSED THE HOPE THAT 
NEGOTIATIONS WOULD DEAL WITH IT PROMIM I V AMI) 
CONSTRUCTIVELY. DOBRYNIN SAID THAT IIIFY HAVE NOTHING 
AGAINST NEGOTIATING A TREATY PFR IE I I ' 5 I HIM V 

THEIR JUDGMENT THAT WE MAY IIAVF T I MF ONI Y FOR 
SOMETHING MORE LIMITED, SUCH AS AN AGRFFMTNT ON BASIjC 
ELEMENTS. SIMILAR TO VLADIVOSTAK. I COMMENTED THAT WE 
WOULD HARDLY CONSIDER VLADIVOSTAK ON ENCOURAGING 
PRECEDENT-- AND INDEED IT 1 1. L IIST RATE S SOM! Of THF REAL 
PITFALLS INHERENT IN AN AGREEMENT WHICH DOTS NOT 
INCLUDE THE DETAILS. 


6. PICKING UP ON HIS COMMENT ABOUT THE "HAD 
IMPRESSION" LEFT BY OUR PROPOSAL FOR S (I PERCENT START 
REDUCTIONS OVER A SEVEN YEAR PERIOD I ASKED HIM IF IT 
WOULD BE CORRECT TO INFER THAT THF MOST IMPORTANT 
ELEMENT FOR THE SOVIETS IS THE LENGTH Of TIME f HE 
PARTIES AGREE NOT TO WITHDRAW FORM Till ARM TRTAIY HE 
AVOIDED CONFIRMING THIS; BUT COMMFNTTD THAT THEY HAD 
INTERPRETED OUR PROPOSAL AS MEANING (A) THAT Wl CANNOI 
DEPLOY SDI FOR SEVEN YEARS IN ANY EVTNf AND <R> THAT 
THE U. S. WANTS TO SET IN MOTION A PROCFSS TO BREAK THE 
ABM TREATY AT THAT TIME. HE THEN ADDED THAT II IS THE 
LATTER SITUATION WHICH THEY CANNOT ACCTPf. I TOLD HIM 
THAT THEIR ANALYSIS WAS NOT CORRECT- - THAT Wl. ARE 
OFFERING COMMITMENTS WHICH IN FACT Will SHOW Till 
DEVELOPMENT OF SB I -/ AND THAT IT WOULD Ilf OIIITf. 

UNREAL I SHC IF THE SOVIETS WERE TO DEMAND AN ULTIMATE 


VETO Of fK SOI DEPLOYMENT. 

7. COMMENT: THERE WAS NOTHING SURPRISING OR NEW 

ABOUT THE POINTS DOBRYNIN MADE. HOWEVER I WAS STRUCK 
BY HIS PERSISTENT EFFORT TO PORTRAY GORBACHEV AS A MAN 
IN A HURRY TO WRAP UP SOME AGREEMENTS. Ill REPEATEDLY 
SAID THAT GORBACHEV DISLIKES "PETTY TRADING" AND 
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HE ALSO ASKED REPEATED I Y AUOUI I II T PRrSIDFNTT, 
COMMITMENT -TO CONCLUDING AGREEMENTS AND (IMPIICITLY) 
HIS POLITICAL STRENGTH TO CARRY THEM THROUGH 
PARTICULARLY WITH FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON NOW CRITICAL 


OF OUR INF POSITION. (HE OBSERVED WRYIY HY THE WAY. 
THAT WE HAD EXTRACTED FROM THEM A MUCH BFTTCR DEAL FOR 
THE U.S. THAN NIXON AND KISSINGER FVFR HAD AND THOUGH 


HE COULD UNDERSTAND KISSINGER'S CRITICISM ON 
"EGOTISTICAL GROUNDS*- - (I. E . IT WAS NOT IMS I IT t A HE 
WAS SURPRISED BY NIXON’S CRITICISM ) I ASSURED HIM 
THAT THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE SUCH 
MATTERS HAS IN NO WAY BEEN AFFECTED BY IINIULAIID 
MATTERS SUCH AS "IRANGATE," AND THAT II TIIIY WfKE 
WILLING TO NEGOTIATE CONSTRUCTIVELY AND IAIRIY THFY 
WOULD CERTAINLY FIND THE PRESIDENI RESPONSIVE » 
CAUTIONED HIM.’ HOWEVER.' THAT THE PRESIDENT DOES NOT 
"NEED" AN AGREEMENT FOR AGREEMENT’S SAKF AND WOIII 0 NOT 
MAKE ONE-SIDED CONCESSIONS TO ACHIEVE ONI 


8 MY OVERALL CONCLUS I ON- - BASF D ON MUCH MORE THAN 
THIS ONE CONVERSATION-- IS THAT GORBACHEV DO! S SFF IT 
TN HIS INTEREST TO WRAP UP AN AGREFMENT AT LEAST ON 
INF--THIS YEAR. THEY KNOW WE ARE MORI INTERISTED IN 
START, AND WANT TO USE THIS INTEREST TO HIMNG PRESSURE 
TO BEAR ON SOT. BUT THE BOTTOM LINE SEEMS TO HE THAI 
GORBACHEV HAS AN INCREASING STAKE IN CONCI WRING AN 
AGREEMENT RE CAN PQINT TO AS A CONCRI II ACHIEVEMENT OF 
HIS LEADERSHIP. THE DOMESTIC SOVIFT ARENA DOES NOT 

OFFER PtW5*Ifi- MATERIAL FOR QUICK RE SHITS AND IF HE 
IS TO CLAIM SUCCESS IN THE NEAR TERM III HAS FAR 
ALTERNATIVES TO SEEKING IT IN THF US SOVIET 

REt AT I ONSHP\ - ~ 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE ZERO OPTION? 


Origin 


The Zero Option was put forward in 1981 by DOD as a ploy 
to stop INF negotiations. It was assumed by the proponents 
that/ after the expected Soviet rejection, negotiations would 
be stopped. The allies went along as a means to blunt the 
mass demonstrations against INF then tearing at their countries. 
Neither side of the Atlantic ever expected the proposal to be 
accepted. No serious strategic or political analysis of its 
implications was ever undertaken. 


Military Implications 

— The argument that we are trading 300 warheads for 1000 
is superficial and misleading. 

— The Soviet arsenal to attack Europe is virtually unlimited 
in relation to the conceivable targets. The Soviets have 700 
short-range missiles that can cover Europe and thousands of surplus 
ICBM warheads, not to speak of hundreds of medium-range airplanes. 
The Soviet capacity to attack Europe with nuclear weapons is 
therefore not significantly reduced, if at all. The U. S. capacity 
to retaliate from Europe is eliminated. 

— An attack in Europe would therefore have to be countered 
by the threat of U. S. strategic forces from the United States. 


In short, the proposed agreement brings no discernible mili- 


tary benefit. It increases the weight of both Soviet conventional 
superiority and its nuclear arsenal. 


Political Implications 

— The willingness of the U. S. to initiate strategic war 
from its territory in response to nuclear threats or blackmail 
against Europe is a function of two factors: its military signi- 

ficance; its credibility. Both will be inevitably declining under 
the theory of mutual destruction and the zero Option. 

-- The Soviet Union can threaten Europe as a national decision. 
America must defend Europe as an alliance decision. 

— This inherent inequality was eased by the INF deployment. 

So long as missiles capable of reaching Soviet territory are 
deployed in Europe, a Soviet nuclear threat against Europe faces 
the possibility of nearly automatic nuclear retaliation. This 
would even be true to some extent of conventional attack. The 
Soviets might conclude that the U. $. would not be prepared to 
permit its missiles to be overrun without using them, and they 
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would not dare to attack the missiles without also attacking 
other U. S. strategic systems. Thus the defense of Europe and 
the United States are "coupled." By the same token, the proposed 
agreement "decouples" the defense of Europe and the United States. 

— To reach agreement with the USSR on the Zero Option, then, 
will reintroduce into the trans-Atlantic relationship a deeply 
divisive issue. The heavy political costs Allied governments 
paid in demonstrations and leftist opposition when the deployments 
were taking place will come back to haunt us. Friendly governments 
will ask whether the cost was worth it. It is highly unlikely that 
future governments will be ready to pay the price again if the 
Soviets deploy new systems and we seek to respond by equivalent 
deployments. In short, the Soviets will have gained a veto over 
NATO nuclear deployments. A giant step towards the eventual 
denuclearization of Europe will have been taken. The fact that 
no European leader is prepared to say publicly what he thinks 
accentuates the problem. 

— The Asian situation is nearly as complex. Both Japanese 
and Chinese leaders resent the 100 warheads left in Asia. The 
Soviet motivation is obvious: They do not need an additional 100 

warheads to attack Japan or China. They do benefit from an 
American agreement that discriminates against those countries as 
against Europe. 

— Painful as it is to say, the proposed INF agreement has 
next to no advantage for the United States and major long-term 
benefits for the Soviet Union. 


Possible Alternative 


— Problems are not resolved by a simple insistence that we 
cannot reach agreement on the Zero Option unless the Soviets agree 
to reduce or eliminate short-range systems as well, unless the 
U. S. is prepared to stand by that position and refuse an agree- 
ment unless short-range systems are included. 

— Yet that position would be portrayed by the Soviets, the 
West European left, and many in the U. S. as an artifice to 
avoid an agreement — particularly since it was not a part of 
our earlier Zero Option offer. 

— Further, we must remember that we have nothing to trade 
for reduced numbers of Soviet short-range systems — an inherently 
weak negotiating position. 

-- At this point the best course is probably to shift our 
public and private stance to one which declares zero to be our 
ultimate goal, but that this goal should be arrived at in stages. 

— - Our staged withdrawal could get both sides down to a 200 
warhead level. 
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— Once this reduced level is reached further reductions 
should be made dependent on elimination of short-range systems 
and conventional reductions. 


Negotiating Instructions for Moscow 


It is hiqhly likely that the Soviets will try to steamroller 
our delegation in Moscow to an agreement in principle on as 
close to the Reykjavik formula on strategic weapons as they can 
get . 

This would have the following disadvantages: 

a. It would reopen the entire acrimonious Reykjavik 
debate. 

b. It would link INF again to SDI. 

c. It would enable the Soviets to define the issues. 

d. It would reduce the White House to ratifying what 
is negotiated elsewhere. 


Recommendation : That the delegation be instructed to confine 

discussions to INF matters and leave other 
issues for later. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 


ADMINISTRATIVELY SENSITIVE Washington 


April 27, 1987 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR BAKER 
FROM: £$,Rhett B. Dawson 

SUBJECT: "Wise Men" Meetings with the President on INF 


This is to report on a number of conversations regarding posi- 
tions on the LRINF/SRINF proposal of a variety of respected 
individuals. The individuals listed below were, in most 
instances, contacted directly by me; but, in a few cases are the 
result of discussions with others. During these conversations, 
opinions only were sought, no commitments were made. All 
individuals who might be candidates are included whether in or 
out of government, except negotiators, cabinet officers or NSC 
officials . 

Those generally positive about the INF proposal: 

Jim Schlesinger — considers himself the chief defender 
outside of government and the arms control fraternity of the 
SRINF/LRINF proposal. Could offset his tendency to talk 
down to people by noting his recent McNeil-Lehrer appearance 
(Tab A) . Believes April 2.6th Nixon-Kissinger Post Op-ed 
(Tab B) to be hypocrisy by those who negotiated interim SALT 
agreement's unequal limits. Was critical of Reykjavik 
(Tab C) . Will say this is pretty good agreement; not 
perfect because the Soviets are bound to have some purpose 
in pursuing it. Concerned about letting the opposition 
monopolize the debate and be the only voice the press hears. 

Richard Perle — articulate Administration policy-maker who 
strongly favors and views the U.S. acceptance of the Soviet 
offer as a continuation of our 1981 zero-option proposal. 
Opponents of the INF proposal characterize Richard's 
position as stemming from contempt for NATO. Leaving town 
Tuesday at 3:00 p.m. Ikle believes Cap would not be 
offended if Perle sees President. 

Paul Nitze — adviser and architect of arms control proposal, 
privately campaigning within and without Administration to 
marshal INF supporters. 


Ab shire — very support ive for mer NATO ambassador 

REDA t.:kb Does not believe this 

will affect Alliance if accompanied by technologically 
inspired conventional defense solutions. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski — will go along with proposal with 
reservation and be gratified by opportunity to brief the 
President. Prefers "100 to 100" or real "zero to zero" 
before "100 in Asia and continental U.S." Would make it 
clear that under no circumstances should we reduce tactical 
nuclear weapons without significant reduction in Soviet 
tanks. Recommends against talking to left-of-center "arms 
control" fraternity. Believes Nixon-Kissinger concerns 
about decoupling could be self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Mel Laird — supportive, skillful insider but not as 
thoroughly briefed as many, offered (as did Schlesinger) to 
put together "formers" (Secretaries of State, Defense and 
National Security Advisers) to make case for INF. Believes 
proposal is word-for-word what we offered in '81. 

Harold Brown — often woolly, but, extremely analytical 
bent, has, at times been outspoken SDI critic. 

Albert Wohlstetter — supportive, brilliant but preachy, 
almost impossible to hold to 15 minutes, tends to have pet 
projects. 

Bill Crowe — unlike other chiefs, reputed to be "on-board", 
currently reviewing military sufficiency of proposal. 

Gerard Smith/Paul Warnke/ Sturgeon Keeney /McGeorge Bundy — 
the "arms control" fraternity — arms control for its own 
sake. Of these, former National Security Adviser Mac Bundy 
is most "neutral" , although as to all questions might be 
raised that proposal is outside of center and out of touch 
with U.S. opinion. None contacted. 

Those with generally negative opinion of INF proposal: 

President Nixon — previously discussed with you. Out of 
respect for presidency wrote subdued Post op-ed (Tab D) . 
Henry Kissinger — along with Nixon, privately hyper 
critical of INF proposal e.g. has stated that the proposal 
is "worst thing since World War II", however, the "best" on 
this subject. 

Brent Scowcroft — while critical of proposal (principally 
on grounds of its effect on Alliance politics) compared to 
two above; restrained, mellow, reasonable and 
well-respected. 

John Tower — believes we are moving too fast. May get 
"trap" sprung on us and drift toward permanent conventional 
inferiority, will leave "bad taste" in mouth of Alliance 
(Tower close to conservatives in U.K. and FRG) . Would want 
strong assurances we've looked at military implications. In 
D.C. Wednesday but could adjust. A concern: should avoid 

having two Tower Board members. 
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Sarnie Rogers --- strongly opposed but nay be partlv based 
on loss to SACEUR of veapons under his control and reliance 
on CINCSAC. A number of individuals stronglv recommended, 
that Rogers be talked to in anv event to later be able to 
say we heard him out although it is doubtful he would, be 
mollified. Ore suagestior. was to do this in conjunction 
with courtesv call with him as or outgoing SACEUR. 

Alexander Haig -- Former SACEUR, similar position to Rogers 
Criti cal of President’s manacrenent style bordering on 
bitterness apparent.lv stemming from President's first tern. 

George Will -- publicly criticized both proposal and manage 
rent stvle. Corcerns raised bv others about crucial advice 
being provided by columnist on matter how wel 1-respected . 

Les Asp in — op-ed lays out position (Tab El. Viewed as in 
difficult political position lonq-term. .Some believe 
position net well thought out. 
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MACNEIL/LEHRER NEWS HOUR A P rl1 I5 * 1987 


Intro 

tT\t tehbeR: Good evening. Leading the news this Wednesday, Secretary 
Shultz ended hit Moscow mission, saying agreement with the Soviets on 
European missiles is near, and charging the U.S. Embassy is a honeycomb of 
Soviet bugs. We'll have the details in our news summary m a moment. Robin7 
wnwr.ttT MtcNElL! After the news summary, we look at the Shultz talks in 
Moscow first with an update from Bill Beecher of the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune, and then an analysis by former Defense Secretary James Schlessinger, 
former National Securty Advisor McGeorge Bundy, and Prince Kremlin 
watcher Stephen Cohen. Then, a documentary report on the threat to major 
league baseball in Seattle. And finally, essayist Aaron Freeman looks at 
political pop music. 


LEHRERi We have turned over the bulk of the program toaight to Secretary 
Shultz's three days in Moscow. Diplomatic correspondent William Beecher is 
with Shultz in Brussels now, and with us from there tonight. He is joined back 
here by former Secretary of Defense James Schlessinger, former National 
Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy, and Soviet analyst Stephen Cohen,- Shultz 
himself it first. He held a lengthy news conference before leaving Moscow. It 
followed his fourth and final session this morning with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze. The questions ranged from summit prospects to 
espionage, but the Secretary focused mostly on arms control, Here's an 
extended excerpt. 

Secretary SHULTZt Let me review very brief y where we stand on some of 
the leading issues of arms control. First, on the subject that we call INF 
negotiations ~ the Soviets refer to it as medium-range missiles — I think we 
made quite a lot of progress. And perhaps we can see the prospect with some 
hard negotiations ahead — but nevertheless prospect — close to hand of 
reaching an agreement in that area. The basic structure of that agreement 
would be first the Reykjavik formula of 100 long-range warheads on each 
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States. I might say that we continue to advocate the complete elimination of 
these weapons, but if the Soviet side doesn't agree to their elimination, we 
will still agree to 100. We have narrowed down the timeframe for this 
reduction aa somewhere in the four to five year range. We both agree that 
these agreements must contain provisions for very strict and intrusive 
verification. The U.S. side has tabled in the form of a draft treaty our ideas 
on this subject in Geneva. And we were told here that the Soviets agree on 
the importance of strict verification, and that they will bring us their ideas 
when we return to Geneva •• which will be April 23 for the INF 
negotiations. An issue of importance as yet unresolved but which we made 
considerable progress, In my opinion, involves what we refer to as short- 
range INF missiles, a two-weapons system that are Involved there. We agree 
that there will be limits on the numbers of these weapons. We agree that 
whatever limits there are, the only workable concept is a global concept, 
since these weapons are very mobile, can be transported easily - so you 
have to put it in global terms. The principle of equality ia one that governs 
our relationship, and we believe it must govern in thil field as well. If we 
can settle all of the Issues In the present negotation, well and good. And we 
intend to give this matter a first priority as we return on April 23 to the 
discussions In Geneva. The Soviet side has told us that they Intend upon 
signing of an INF agreement to take the missiles they now have stationed in 
the GDR and Czechoslovakia out and destroy them. And that la the 
negotiations over the remaining missiles, they will take the position that the 
right equal number should be zero. This is a new proposal, and this 
afternoon they added to it, zero to be accomplished within a year. We are a 
member of a strong alliance, and on matters of this importance, of course, 
we don*t respond Immediately, we consult carefully with our allies, and I 
will start that process tomorrow at Brussels. But I think in summary I can 
say that very considerable headway has been made, and it should be 
possible to work out an agreement in this field with hard work and creative 
effort!. 

REPORTER: Do you expect some leeway at you talk to your NATO allies 
on this topic, or have you found some flexibility in your discussions with 
the Soviets' new proposal that they might be willing to agree to limits that 
are not zero on SRINF? 

Secretary SHULTZ! Well, of course, the Soviet! will speak for themselvea. I 
am reporting to you the results of our meetings, and I will consult with 
allies, as we will have to consider this new offer and I can't tell you the 
outcome of that, because we haven't had the consultation yet. It’s clear that 
there are a variety of viewpoints, but we will consult and I am sure come to 
a good conclusion. 

VOICE Of BARRY SCHWEID. Associated Press; Mr. Secretary, apart from 
handing Mr. Gorbachev a letter from the President, did you discus* the 
prospects of a summit, or is your position still "the welcome mat is out and 
it's up to the Soviets to act on." 

Secretary SHULTZ; Well, there was more discussion of that subject between 
you and the General Secretary and elsewhere. We had [incomprehensible] 
following the Washington convention of shouting questions at us. I told him 
he didn't need to answer you, but he did anyway. 

REPORTER: Well, he gave us a story for one day. 

Secretary SHULTZ: The subject was discussed a little bit, but as you can 
see our discussion focused on substance rather than on that meeting. I think 
it's fair to say that both wc and the Soviets have the similar view that such 
a meeting ought to be associated with some important content, and that it 
ought to be a well-prepared meeting. And so that is the way we approached 
It 

f.PHRERi After that news conference, Shultz was interviewed on Soviet 
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television. Tie talked about the bugging of the Moscow- Embassy and what 

effect it might have on U.S.-Soviet relatione. 

Secretary SHULTZi I walked through the new building that you have now 
turned over to us as a shell building for us to finish. And I could see with 
my own eyes what has been done there. And I've seen pictures of othr 
places. So undoubtedly, It’s there. And as I told your leadership, we have to 
have a lot of respect for the technical capability of your intelligence 
service. You do a good job. But we can deal with It •• but it gets so 
oppressive and constant. You're always watching. You're always trying to 
get in there. And it's a disgrace that you were able turn these two young 
people and get access t.o our embsssy. And that's been a very difficult thing 
for us, and of course, we’re med at ourselves as well as you. But you can 
raise the cost so high to running an embassy here that we wonder how is it 
possible? I don’t know what it's going to take to fix this building, but it's 
going to be Quite a job. But to go back to your basio Question - whether or 
not these events somehow get timed for meetings. The answer is no. The 
problems that we had last fall that resulted from your unjustifed arrest of a 
journalist, Mr. Danilov « you're a Journalist, you might have had some 
feeling for him •• and all the other things that became related to that ~ 
were there because they ocourred. And the problems that we have now 
result from the faot that they occurred. Not bectue of anybody’s timing. But 
the fact that I am here, the fact that President Retgtn went to Oeneva ~ 
that he went to Reykjavik, that we have an invitation to General Secretary 
Gorbachev to come to the United States - all showed, I think, the very firm 
purpose widely shared in the United States that we wish for a better 
relatlonshiip with you, and we think that if there is one, we will have a 
more peaceful prospect in the world. 

LEHRERi Now to some stateside reaction to Mr. Shultq's mission. First from 
James Schlcsslnger who served as Defease Secretary and CIA Director in the 
Nixon and Ford administrations and Energy Secretary in the Carter 
administration. He is now a senior counselor at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies here In Washington. Mr. Sohlessinger, first, was it a 
successful mission for Secretary Shultx and the United States of America? 
JAMES SCHLESSINCER. former Defense Secretary! It looks like a very 
successful mission, indeed. Thore will be things to be done, as the Secretary has 
indicated, lot of hard negotiations before one has an agreement. It will be 
necessary to be very careful about the verification problems, but the agreement 
- the prospective agreement - looks very attractive. And it would be, I think, 
unwise for us even to contemplate turning it down. 

LEHRERi Why? Why is it SO attractive? 

Mr. SCHLESSINGERi Well, if you go back to 1977, when Chancellor Schmidt 
first raised the question of the SS-20, the Europeans have been pressing- 
LEHRERi This is the Soviets' intermediate-range missiles- 
Mr. SCHLESSINGERi With three warheads « the modernized version. They 
have been pressing us to equalize it or to negotiate it out of existence. In 1979 
NATO, our European friends, adopted a dual tracks strategy, in which we 
would negotiate to get rid of them - at the same time that we deploy. The 
Europeans pressed the Reagan administration early on. And elicited the 
President's speech of November 1981, with the zero option, which the 
Europeans endorsed. The Soviets have finally said yes. 

LEHRERi We'll get rid of all the Intermediate— 

Mr. SCHLESSINGERi We’ll get rid of all of them - they have accepted our 
option. We have got to learn to take yes for an answer. And we cannot at thisi 
stage begin to find difficulties other than the final processes of negotiations. 
LEHRERi But when it’s all said and done, the United States and the West •• if 
this deal goes the way Secretary Shultz outlined it just now in this news 
conference, and we do take yes for an answer, the United States and the West 
will be better off? 
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Union will be turning in 1300 warheads that are pointed - of the INF variety 
- pointed against Europe. Some additional warheads - probably in the shorter* 
range missiles - that is a major reduction in the threat against Europe. Now, 
there are those in Europe •• and a few in the United States •• who are worried 
about the denuclearization of NATO, as they call it. And they quite rightly 
point to Soviet superiority in conventional forces and that we must have a 
nuclear capability to continue to deter them. But we will have** 

L£BM8l Explain why •• explain to me how that argument goes - that if they 
have an overwhelming •• well, you can do It better than I can, 

Mr. SCHLESS1NGER; If they have an overwhelming conventional force, they 
may choose either to Invade Western Europe, or intimidate the Western 
European nations. And unless we have a nuclear capability that serves as an 
equalizer to their advantages in the conventional area, they may just choose to 
be aggreseive. 

LIHRER^ Are we giving that up with this deal? 

Mr. SCHLKSSINCER. We're not giving that up - and that's the important 
thing. One hears from Europe exaggerations •• a nuclear Munich, the 
denuclearization of Europe. What the Europeans will have will be first the 
British and French forces, which will survive Intact We will also— 

LEHRER: They have their own nuclear force. 

Mr. SCHLBSSINGER: They have their submarine forces and very small 
landbase forces. Those are not subject to negotiations. In addition to that, we 
have the Fl*ll fighters In England, which are nuclear capable. We have 
hundreds of fighters deployed in Germany, which are nuolear capable. We'll 
have the shorter*range missiles, including the land systems, and tube artillery 
-* all of which are nuclear capable. The issue of the denuclearization of NATO 
is a false issue. And this will be for the United States and for the West a 
desirable outcome. But more Important even than that,' Is the polities of our 
turning this aside would be devastating in terms of publie opinion here — but 
even more importantly in Western Europe. 

LEHRER: Mir. Secretary, thank you. Robin? 

MicNBlLi Next, we have McGeorge Bundy, who served as National Security 
Advisor under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. He was an advisor in two 
summit meetings •• the Kennedy Kruschev talks in Vienna in 1961, and the 
Johnson Kosygin meeting in Glassboro, Pennsylvania, in 1967. He's now a 
professor of history at New York University. Mr. Bundy, do you agree that this 
agreement that Is shaping up looks very attractive to the U.S, and the West? 
McGEORGE BUNDY, former National Security Advisor: I do. I strongly agree. 
I think that this may well be the Important agreement that has yet come in 
sight between us and the Soviet Union. 

MacNEIL; What do you make of Mr. Gorbachev's sudden offer to eliminate all 
the short*range missiles, which seemed to be an obstacle until yesterday. The 
two agreed on the medlunwange missiles, and the anxiety of some NATO 
members about what that would •• what former Secretary Schiessinger'i just 
been talking about, 

Mr. BUNDY: Woll, I think what we are coming to understand now •• and it 
hasn’t been clear really until this last week - is that Gorbachev is extremely 
serious about making it as hard as possible for the alliance •• and for us in 
particular •• not to agree. And 1 take it that that means that his great interest 
is in the withdrawal of the intermediate forces. There’s no question but what 
the Pershing 2 missile, which has a long-range and can very nearly •• perhaps 
not quite reach Moscow, has greaty concerned the Soviets. They are prepared 
to make concessions to get that out, which are larger than I, at least, would 
have expected. And I think that we probably owe an assist to Mrs. Thatcher 
for pressing home in Moscow her own concern about the short-range missiles. 
Those short-range missiles do have important capabilities. Some of them at 
least are quite modern, and I wholely agree with Jim Schlessinger that on 
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ourselves proposed aad then to get in addition an unbalanced reduction, if we 
get it, in the short-range weapons, 

MacNElL: Do you agree with Mr, Schlessinger that denuclearization anxiety in 
Europe la a false issue? 

Mr, BUNDY; Weil, that it's a real concern for some observers Is dear. It’s now 
very much in the area- 

MacNEILi For Instance, former Secretary of State Kissinger is one who has 
raised It 

Mr. BUNDYi Yes, he has hgd that kind of heavy concern with coupling. I 
think myself that Mr. Schlessinger if right. Paul MItz if right in pointing out 
how many other tyttema there are that would be drawn in, or could be drawn 
in, at the choice of the President. Thousands of warheads will remain for the 
Rusilana to think about. Decoupling ia not going to happen in any case, in my 
opinion, while 300,000 American troups are on the ground In the center of 
Europe. 

MacNEILi Mr. Shultz was reportedly instructed, because It was anticipated 
apparently in Washington that the Soviets might offer to get rid of the short- 
range missiles - he was instructed not to accept such a deal, not to negotiate 
and accept that. Was that In your view only because of the anxieties of 
Europeans, or because that f s still an unsettled policy in Washington and 
because there are opponents of that in Washington? 

Mr. BUNDYi I don’t have a close sense of what Is going on inside the 
administration, but certainly on the evidence of what we have seen since 1941, 
It Is I think a good guess that there are different judgments in different parts 
of the Executive Branch, and that it seemed easier for the President to wait 
and to decide when he knew what it was exactly that was being proposed - 
and when, further, Secretary Shultx had had a chance, to get first reactions 
from alliea in Europe. 

MacNEILi We’ll come back. Jim? 

LEHRERi A third opinion from Stephen Cohen, a professor of Soviet politics 
and history at Princeton University and author of M Sovietiquette” - a book 
with a subtitle "American Perceptions and Soviet Realities.” He joins us 
tonight from Princeton, New Jersey - did I pronounce the title of your book 
right by the way? 

STEPHEN COHEN. Prlncetoa University! It was close. 

L lHBERi Do you agree that this is a deal the United States must accept? 

Mr. COHEN; I agree one hundred percent, for so many reasons. It’s good for 
us, it’s good for the world, and it’s good for Gorbachev inside the Soviet 
Union. 

LEHRERi Why is what's good for Gorbachev Inside the Soviet Union good for 
the United States? 

Mr. CQHENi Because he’s committed himself and his career to reforming the 
Soviet Union in ways that would please any decent person, making it a more 
relaxed and liberalized society, He has an enormous struggle on his hands, and 
it’s going to last for years. He’s also committed - partly for that reason - to a 
process of arms control and detente which would be good for everyone outside 
the Soviet Union as welL 

LEHRER: How are those two issues related — detente on the outside, reform on 
the inside? 

Mi> CQHENi I think they’re related in a lot of ways. First of all, there’s the 
economic issue and the technological issue. A Soviet Union locked in a cold 
war with the United States is a Soviet Union that must commit not only its 
finances, but its limited technology and its engineers to an eternal arms race - 
such as a race in space. That technology, those engineers, those funds are 
needed at home for the national reconstruction. Secondly, it’s a question of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s credibility as a national leader. He's a leader with opposition at 
home. His ability to be effective abroad, say with the United States, can 
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enhance his stature at home as a reform leader, and his failures abroad •• and 
let me say that up to this point, after two years of dealing with the United 
States and despite one concession after another to the United -States - he has 
nothing, but failures to show back home, That undercuts his credibility as a 
leader at home. 

LEHRERi Is it your position then •• or your analysis •• that Gorbachev made 
all the moves these last two years? 

Mr. COHEN: Well, you know, we have kind of a tradition in America where 
we never say anything good about the Soviet Union, even if they do something 
good. But I think any objective observer would say that over these last two 
years virtually all the major concessions on the weapons Issues - and one could 
list them very easily — have been made by the Soviet government, by 
Gorbachev, and up until this point the folks In the Reagan administration 
have not taken yes for an answer. Now, Mr, Schletsinger seem a convinced that 
the Reagan administration is about to take Gorbachev's concession, yes, for an 
answer. I think that we should be cautious. There are powerful forces In 
Washington who are opposed to this agreement, they've scuttled them before, I 
don't think the struggle in Washington is over yet. 

LEHRERi Define those forces. 

Mr, CQHBNi I don't know them by name. 1 assume they're associated with 
Secretary Weinberger in the Department of Defense. They have made olear 
their opposition to these types of arms control agreements. I don't assume 
they've been converted to arms control in the last day or two. 

LEHRER; Well, let's say they remain unconverted, and let's say they prevail 
and for some reason this deal falls through the crack somewhere along the 
way. What would be the consequences of that? 

Mr. CQHENi Inside the Soviet Union, the eonsequeneea would be to further 
weaken Gorbachevs policy of conciliation and concession to the United States. 
You don't have to be an expert on the Soviet Union to use your common tense. 
All you have to do is remember, here is a relatively new leader, locked In a 
struggle over reform at home, who has pursued a policy of concession towards 
the United States, and In return he's gotten nothing. It could make him look - 
it makes him look in some quarters in the Soviet Union - like a weak leader 
who does not understand the United States, or what they call the American 
threat 

LEHRERi Well, what would you say to those who say, M Hey, if we build him 
up and have him become strong, then he is later in a position to really turn on 
us," 

Mr. CQHENi You know, this is the new issue that's going to be debated in the 
United States, I think. Up until about two or three months ago, the prevailing 
opinion was that Gorbachev was not really a reform leader at home, It was all 
public relations or cosmetics. Now, even the cold war lobby understands that 
he Is serious about reform at home, and their backup argument is that a 
reformed Russia would be bad for America, because it would be more 
efficient, it would be a more potent international competitor. I think that's 
nonsense. I think it shows a lack of compassion for the way people live in the 
Soviet Union, whose lives will be improved. It fails to understand that a 
reformed Russia is a more relaxed Russia. It fails to understand that a Russia 
who builds fewer nuclear weapons is a less threatening Russia. I can't imagine 
why anybody would argue that a reformed Russia Is bad for the United States. 
LEHRERi Stephen Cohen, thank you. Robin? 

MacNEIL: We turn now to our diplomatic analyst, William Beecher, Washington 
Bureau Chief for the Minneapolis Star St Tribune. Mr. Beecher has been 
travelog with Secretary of State Shultz to Moscow, and joins us from the 
studio in Brussels. Bill Beecher, have you been listening for the last three 
interviews? 

WILLIAM BEECHER. Minneapolis Star St Tribune: Yes I have. 

MaeNKILt We had three rather very favorable views of this prospective 
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agreement here. Is this positive view of what is in prospect shared in the 

American team you’ve been traveling with? 

Mr. BElCHEBt I think generally speaking, they think If an INF •• If an 
intermediate-range missile agreement can be achieved and a summit used to 
assign that treaty, that would be positive in a couple of regards. One. it will 
signal an Improved relationship between the two countries. Second, it should 
open the way to a process for accelerating the other arms issues that are being 
negotiated between the sides. 

MtcNEILi Several of these gentlemen have said in effect this evening that this 
is a deal as it shapes up ts we heard Secretary Shultz outlining it a moment 
ago ~ that the U.S. and the West can't afford to refuse. Are you getting that 
kind of feeling from the U.S. delegation? 

Mr. BlECHlBr I think that's right. There's going to be a period of several 
weeks of negotiations within the NATO Alliance, but ultimately, the 
expectation Is that West Germany — which Is the country some of whose 
officials ire particularly concerned about having some American missiles in 
this gap ~ the totalled gap, 300 and 600 miles, weapons that can reach into 
the Soviet bloe - who will finally probably decide the public opinion In 
Europe is so much in favor of getting rid of weapons rather than Introducing 
weapons, that that will be an Irresistible momentum toward going along with 
this. 

MteNKiLi Let's come back to the talks you've just been covering in Moscow. 
The Secretary reported progress. And said an agreement war close at hand. 
Have you been let In on what the progress consisted of, wherein docs the 
progress lie? 

Mr. MlCHMi Welt, first, in the question of medium-range missiles, which 
should be the easiest of the three major arms negotiations under discussion, 
there are three remaining lssuea. You've been discussing one of them at great 
length tonight •• the shorter-range system <*> it should be resolved within t 
matter of weeks. You also have the question of verifying an agreement •• in 
other words, demonstrating that both sides are living up to it, they’ve 
destroyed the missiles they've said they would. Gorbachev actually in a speech 
in Prague said the other day that he was willing to have inspectors even come 
into factories where missiles are produced. If In fact, when the two negotiating 
teams return to the arms talks in Geneva next week the Soviets put those kinds 
of details down on the tsblo, that will indeed be a very positive sign. Those are 
the major issues in the way of that agreement On the other two major subjects 
» reducing strategic offensive weapons by 30% and the question of whether or 
not the United States Is permitted under the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty to 
test things in space that would go into a Star Wars defense there was 
practically no progress on either of those issues at these meetings. 

M icNEIL: The Americans did not regard it as significant that Mr. Gorbachev 
offered for the first time a definition of what was acceptable as laboratory 
research, which the reports back here suggest is a wider definition than has 
been put on t he table before? 

Mr. BEECHlli it U Indeed a wider definition, but it would not permit any 
testing in space whatever. And there are opinions In the United States - and 
you've heard them from the President and others - that under the Anti* 
Ballistic Missile Treaty, certainly some space tests are permitted. The extent of 
those tests is debatable. But Mr. Gorbachev certainly has widened what before 
was an attempt to restrict these tests to the four walls of a laboratory, but he 
still would keep them restricted to the ground. 

MicNEILi So that is not regarded by the Americans as a tent under which Star 
Wars could be Included in an agreement without being the obstacle to an 
agreement on strategic weapons? 

Mr. BEECHER? It is not regarded as remotely acceptable, or even interesting. 
However, there was another part to his offer. And that was tho experts from 
both sides should sit down and discuss what tests in space are possible. Now, 
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there arc people in this team - including the Secretary of State and his top 
Arms Control Advisor Mr. Nltzer, who would la fact like to do that. They’ve 
proposed that, and they lost out In the White House. 

MtcNEILi Finally, Bill Beecher, does the American •• is the position of 
ollminttUqi the short-range missiles that Mr. Corbachev offered suddenly 
yesterday and made clear today that it was within one year -- is that 
something the American delegation would like to accept? Or is that still 
controversial within the administration, do you believe? 

Mr. BEECHittt Well, first, he didn’t say It would be done In one year. He said 
it was possible It might be done as soon as that No, there are differences of 
opinion within the delegation on that Some would like to go along with those 
Europeans who want to have a token force in this area. Others think it’s a 
terrific deal 

So in other words. It’s not totally those anxious NATO allies that 
Mr. Shults must convince. It 1s still to be debated baek in Washington - is that 
the case? 

Mr. BEECHlBf There Is diversity there as well. Yes. 

M»cWU^ Mr. Schlessinger in Washington, what did you think of Mr. Cohen's 
arguments about the - he said the real issue that's going to be debated now in 
the United States, if we reach an agreement on intermedate weapons, is this 
new line about M lt is dangerous to help Oorbachev because a stronger Russia 
will be bad for the United Staton." 

Mr. sCHLissiwoiii Well, let me comment just briefly on another point that 
he made about the resistance within the Department of Defense. The aero-zero 
option was a proposal from tha Department of Defense that was adopted over 
the objections of tbe Department of State. The Department of Defense will 
find It logically quite difficult at this stage to reverse lta own position and 
oppose the zero-zero option, which it put forward on the belief that it was so 
good for the United States that the Soviet Union could never accept It 
MacNliLi Let’s just got a reaction from Professor Cohan bn that. Professor 
Cohen? 

Mr. COHEN: Well, that's right The Defense Department put it forward on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union wouldn’t accept it They're busy backing 
away from it What they're going to tell you - we've heard It on your show - 
is that if we go for the zero option, no Soviet or American miniles in Europe, 
that the Soviets will be left with this Incredible superiority in conventional 
weapons — tanks and the lot - and that the temptation to be aggressive 
therefore, without the American nuclear deterrent in Europe, would whip the 
Soviet Union Into some dastardly act You’re going to be hearing that over the 
next weeks and days. That's going to be the counter-argument. It's a 
nonsensical argument, and It also overlooks something extraordinarily 
Important In Gorbachev’s speech in Prague only a few days ago. He addressed 
himself to the very American concern that if the missiles are out of Europe, 
the Soviet Union will have a superiority in conventional weapons. And what 
he said wm that there is that perception in the West, and that the Soviet 
Union’s prepared to do something about it. And what 1 thick he said' was it’s 
prepared unilaterally to cut its conventional forces In Europe. That would be 
another good and very large concession to the United States. We should be 
talking about that as well. 

M»cNKiLt Secretary Schlessinger? 

Mr. SCHLBSSINGER| if Gorbachev is prepared to reduce the offensive power 
of his forces in Eastern Europe, the withdrawal of the tank armies, this would 
resolve the major American and Western concern that has existed basically 
since 1946-47. On the other question that you asked me about Professor Cohen's 
view - about strengthening Gorbachev - on balance, I agree with Professor 
Cohen. And there are risks, no doubt. In that helping Gorbachev, one will have 
a stronger Soviet Union, so if it turns on the West, it would be a more 
formidable foe. But that is a risk that I think that we should happily take if It 
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has the prospects of reducing tensions between East and West, and making the 
Soviet Union a more humane society. 

MicNEILt How do you feel about that, McOeorge Bundy? 

Mr. BUNDY: I think it's to our advantage to make agreement, that we find on 
balance In onr interests precisely because we do gain by increasing the 
understanding In each country that it is possible for us to have agreements 
within the wider and necessary agreement that we have to co-cxist. Our first 
agreement of this kind came at a summit more than 30 years ago. It wasn't 
written down, but Elsenhower back from Geneva, and Kruschev went back 
from Geneva in 1955, having said to each other, face-to*face, that these two 
countries must not have a- nuclear war. And eaoh believed that the other meant 
what he said. Now, detailed agreements of the kind that is now coming in sight 
are very much harder. They have to be worked ont with great care. There isn't 
a great hurry. And agreements that reduce weapons will, I think, have a 
reinforcing effect of just this kind. Let me say in passing that I spoke about 
the importance of this agreement earlier In the program. I didn't mean to say 
that I think it's more important than the ABM Treaty. But tha ABM Treaty 
was a treaty not to do something neither side has yet dona. This is a treaty 
which takes away something on which each sida has put great weight 
MtcNBlLj Bill Beecher, finally on this point, is this surfacing as an issue 
among Americans who are negotiating these things - this idea that being good 
for Gorbachev might in some way be bad for tha Vest? 

Mr. BlBCHEKt I don't think so, really. I think that most of those men are 
pretty experienced and they understand that Mr. Gorbachev will be judged by U 
his society not so mnoh about reducing • few weapons la Europe that 
strategically dont really have an awful lot of Impact, but rather on what ha 
does In terms of reforming tha economy and the society. Certainly, it would be 
helpful to him to demonstrate as a new leader that ha .Is able to accomplish 
something on tha world stage, especially vis a vis tha United State*. But lt*s 
easy to overstate the impact that It will have domestically. 

MaeNEILt Veil, Bill Beecher, thank you for staying up so late and joining us 
from Brussels. James Schlessinger in Vashington, Stephan Cohan in Princeton, 
and McGeorge Bundy in New York. 
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Richard M. Nixon and Henry A. Kissinger 

An Anns Agreement-on Two Conditions 

r fhe former president and the former secretary of state offer their advice. 


President Reagan has a historic opportuni- 
ty to take a major step forward in American- 
Soviet relations. There is little doubt that a 
summit meeting will occur this year and that 
an arms control agreement will be signed. But 
whether this leads to a breakthrough toward 
peace depends on whether it is the right kind 
of a deal. That is still an open question. 

How did we reach this point? There are two 
principal factors. 

The first is Reagan’s success in restoring 
American seif-respect and military strength. 
He has made the United States worth negoti- 
ating with. No one can deny the decisive role 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative in bringing 
the Soviets to the negotiating table. 

The second is that General Secretary Gor- 
bachev needs a deal He wants a relaxation of 
tensions with the West in order to pursue his 
desperately needed domestic reforms. 

All attention is now focused on the possibil- 
ity of an agreement on medium- and short- 
range missiles. With respect to medium-range 
missiles. Gorbachev offers to give up 922 
warheads on SS-20 missiles if we give up 316 
warheads on Pershing II and cruise missiles. 
He has also offered to destroy 142 short- 
range SS-12/22s and SS-23s. Each side would 
retain 100 warheads oo medium-range mis- 
siles, with Moscow’s based in Soviet Asia and 
ours in the United States. It seems almost too 
good to be true — an offer we apparently 
cannot refuse. 

Why does a leader whose entire career was 
in the Communist Party with its emphasis on 
balance of power offer apparently unequal 
reductions? Gorbachev is fay far the ablest of 
all Soviet leaders since the end of World War 
II. He has an acute intelligence, a forceful 
presence and a contagious charisma. He is 
making some bold domestic reforms. But this 
does not mean he is a philanthropist He 
knows that the Soviet cuts do not reduce in 
any significant manner the Soviet capacity to 
attack Europe with nuclear weapons and that 
they increase the Soviet conventional threat 
to Europe. He seeks to advance the calculated 
purpose of weakening the ties between the 
United States and Western Europe and be- 
tween Germany and the Atlantic Alliance. 

If we strike the wrong kind of deal, we 
could create the most profound crisis of the 
NATO alliance in its 40-year history — an 
alliance sustained by seven administrations of 
both parties. Because we are deeply con- 
cerned about this danger, we who have at- 
tended several summits and engaged in many 
negotiations with Soviet leaders are speaking 
out jointly for the first time since both of us 
left office. 


When NATO was crested, faced with Mos- 
cow’s massive conventional superiority, the 
allies chose to confront Soviet manpower by 
threatening to respond to a Soviet conven- 
tional attack with nudear weapons. So long as 
the United States had superiority in strategic 
nuclear weapons, that strategy was credible. 
But since the late 1970s the Soviet strategic 
arsenal has grown to equal, and in land-based 
missiiea to exceed, that of the United States. 
This meant that a nudear war would involve 
scores of millions of American casual t ies in a 
matter of hours. We need not debate whether 
an American president would under these 
circu m stances initiate strategic nuclear war 
in response to an attack on Europe. It is 
enough to recognize that if the Soviets be- 
lieve he might not, deterrence could fail. 

That is why NATO developed a doctrine — 
flexible response— which would permit a 
graduated application of its nuclear power. 
Medium- and short-range missiles placed on 
the continent of Europe restored the credibil- 
ity of the threat of nuclear retaliation, if only 
because the Soviets had to calculate that the 
United States would not permit them to be 
overrun without using them. This was espe- 
cially important for the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which, unlike France and Britain, 
has no nuclear weapons and, unlike Italy, has 
large Soviet armies on its borders. Three 
years ago, NATO governments overcame 
bitter Soviet-sponsored demonstrations to de- 
ploy these medium-range missiles. 

It is regrettable that in the late 1970s the 
deployment of those weapons was justified 
solely on the ground that they were needed to 
balance the new Soviet SS-20 missiles and 
that Western statesmen said a withdrawal of 
the SS-20s would permit us to withdraw our 
missiles as well. In fact, these missiles were 
not needed to offset their equivalents. Their 
real function was to discourage Soviet nuclear 
blackmail of Europe by whatever weapon 
from whatever location and to raise the risk 
of nuclear retaliation by NATO to Soviet 
conventional attack. They closed a gap in 
deterrence caused by the apocalyptic nature 
of strategic nudear war. 

Tbe Soviets’ strategy since the snd of 
World War II has been to exploit the West’s 
fear of nuclear weapons by calling repeatedly 
for their eventual abolition. If we acquiesce in 
this strategy, we will create a far more 
dangerous world. Any Western leader who 
indulges in the Soviets’ disingenuous fantasies 
of a nuclear-free world courts unimaginable 
perils. 

If we eliminate American medium- and 
short-range forces in Europe without redress- 
ing the conventional imbalance, the Soviet 
nuclear threat to Europe will remain, and the 


gap in deterrence to conventional attack will 
be reopened. Even after the proposed reduc- 
tions the entire Soviet nuclear arsenal of 
19,000 warheads can, if the Soviet Union 
chooses, be aimed at Western Europe from 
the Soviet Union a few hundred miles away. 
But given the catastrophic consequences of 
general nuclear war, the credibility of the 
strategic U.S. threat is eroding, all the more 
so if it must be initiated on behalf of distant 
allies and after we have just w ithdr awn our 
strategic missiles across an ocean. 

Deterrence cannot be based on either U.S. 
battlefield nuclear weapons, because their 
range is too short, or on tactical bombers, 
because of the formidable Soviet air defeases. 
Reliance on battlefield nuclear weapons has 
two other disadvantages. It stakes the nuclear 
threat on the nudear weapons moat difficult 
to control by civilian leaders. Above all it 
would confine the use of nuclear weapons in 
effect to German soil. 

Faced with such prospects no German gov- 
ernment will be able to resist for long the 
siren song of denuclearisation, on the ooe 
hand, or the acquisition of nuclear weapons, 
on the other. And this in turn would leave 
American forces in Europe without adequate 
nuclear protection. 

In retrospect, NATO should not have of- 
fered the zero option in the late 1970a. But 
we have crossed that bridge. The Soviets 
have accepted our offer. But it would be a 
profound mistake to conclude the agreement 
in its present form. We must insist on at least 
two conditions; 


1. So rm'rnVrr m Asia. We must demand 
that the seen option eliminate all intermedi- 
ate-range missies worldwide. From just be- 
yond the Ural Mountains. Soviet SS-20 mis- 
siles could win reach Germany and, being 
nyitij l * rptiiH .[i ff 'iriy |)e moved into positions 
that threaten all oi Europe. Also, given the 
enormous Soviet nuclear arsenal, the sole 
Soviet propose la retaining 100 warheads in 
Aaia is to intimidate Chine, Japan and Korea 
with American acquiescence. Finally, by per- 
mitting 100 wa r head s in Asia, the verification 
problem becomes enormous because that 
would allow Moscow to maintain its produc- 
tion lines and test firings. 

2. Linkage to conventional balance . Since 
the missiles reductions are slated to take 
piece over five years, we should link the final 
phase of withdrawals to the eiiminatioo of the 
huge Soviet conventional superiority, the 
agreement must provide that negotiations to 
this end begin immediately and be conducted 
before the final phase of missile withdrawal 
begins. In particular, we must insist on the 
right of equal numbers of short-range missiles 
until the conventional balance is established. 
Otherwise, removing medium- and short- 
range nuclear weapons would simply make 
Europe safe for conventional war. 

Our negotiators must hold their ground on 
these points. No deal is better than a bad deal. 
But that is not our choice. We can reach a 
good deal, for both sides, if we always keep in 
mind that Gorbachev needs a deal as much as 
we da Indeed, if he is genuinely interested in 
peace, he should want an agreement that 
increases the security of both sides. Unilater- 
al concessions now may bring a temporary 
respite but only at the cost of grave risks 
later. 


In addition to arms control, it is vital that a 
summit convened to sign a missile agreement 
deal with the major political U.S. -Soviet is- 
sues. If summitry is to promote the chances 
of peace, the superpowers must address the 
potential causes of war. It is not weapons that 
cause war, but rather the political differences 
that lead to the use of those weapons. There- 
fore, when Reagan and Gorbachev meet, 
there must be significant progress toward 
resolving key political issues, such as the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, Soviet arms 
shipments to Nicaragua and Soviet-sponsored 
subversion in Central America. Gorbachev 
has taken the first steps toward reform at 
home but has not retreated one inch from 
Moscow’s posture abroad. Indeed, his policy 
can be said to be a subtler implementation of 
historic Soviet patterns. He has criticised 
Brezhnev, but he still enforces the Brezhnev 
Doctrine. 

Every president has an understandable de- 
sire to ensure his place in history as a 
peacemaker. But he must always remember 
that however he may be hailed in today’s 
headlines, the judgment of tomorrow’s histo- 
ry would severely condemn a false peace. If 
President Reagan stands firm for the princi- 
ples that he has maintained so steadfastly 
throughout his career, he will be able to sign 
the right agreement and make a significant 
step toward real peace in the world. 

C>1987, Los Angeles Time* Syndicate 
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James Schlesinger 

REYKJAVIK AND REVELATIONS: 
A TURN OF THE TIDE? 

F 

-M. or much of its first six years, the Reagan Administration 
has cruised along in its foreign policy in a manner both serene 
and enviable. The errors in nuclear policy that had marred 
our relations with Europe in President Reagan’s first year were 
attributed to growing pains. Mistakes such as the Euro-Siberian 
gas pipeline controversy with the Europeans and the Adminis- 
tration’s initial hard line toward the People’s Republic of China 
were repaired with little permanent damage. Even a major 
blunder, our ill-starred intervention in Lebanon, was termi- 
nated quickly — and our forces extricated with such tactical skill 
that little permanent damage was done (save to our prestige 
and influence within the Middle East). Certain other actions — 
our support of El Salvador, our move into Grenada and our 
attack on Libya — however controversial at the outset, turned 
out to be generally successful and much of the initial criticism 
died away. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union was passing through a time of 
troubles. International dynamics in a world still significantly 
bipolar reflect to a large extent a kind of counterpoint between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Consequently, the 
position and prestige of one superpower tends to vary inversely 
with the gains or losses of the other. At least until the accession 
of General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet Union 
appeared plagued by bad luck and unable to deal with its many 
internal and external problems. President Reagan had had the 
good fortune to come into office as the Soviet Union went 
through three succession crises in a row. In addition to its 
internal drift, the U.S.S.R.’s policies were also marked by a 
series of blunders — from the walkouts at the inf (Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces) and start (Strategic Arms Reduction 
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Talks) negotiations in Geneva, the heavy hand and threats 
directed against Western Europe, and the shooting down of a 
Korean Air Lines passenger jet. For much of the early 1980s, 
therefore, the Soviet Union wore the black hat in international 
affairs — and the United States benefited correspondingly. 

Much, perhaps too much, has been made of the Soviet 
geopolitical offensive of the 1970s, but the Soviets did make 
significant gains in the Middle East and elsewhere. And, indeed, 
a geopolitical tide had been flowing toward the Soviets, at least 
since Watergate and perhaps since our earlier entanglements 
in Southeast Asia. Whatever its origins, throughout the 1970s 
American institutions had been severely challenged and the 
society had lost its self-confidence. One of President Reagan’s 
greatest accomplishments was his contribution to the restora- 
tion of America’s self-confidence, which resonated among 
America’s allies, who had been troubled by the faltering United 
States of the 1970s. 

In short, during the 1980s, the geopolitical tide that had 
been flowing toward the Soviet Union in the 1970s was re- 
versed — and began to flow toward the United States. 

In the sixth year of the Administration, in part reflecting the 
more effective stance of the Soviet Union under Gorbachev 
and in part reflecting simply the law of averages, the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy was suddenly beset with difficulties. 
Even before the embarrassments of November — the revela- 
tions that our anti-terrorist policy had been undermined by 
secret sales of arms to Iran and that the proceeds of those sales 
had in part been used to fund the operations of the anti- 
Sandinista guerrillas in Nicaragua (in clear defiance of a 
congressional ban) — our foreign policy had been marred by 
both a sense of drift and serious blunders. 

I shall here concentrate on two issues: East-West relations, 
particularly as affected by the Reykjavik summit; and White 
House mishandling of Third World security problems, partic- 
ularly as revealed by the Iran/contra affair. There have been, 
however, additional problems, if subsidiary ones, that have 
further reduced the Administration’s stature. The dramatic 
override of the President’s veto of the South Africa sanctions 
bill indicated a misreading and a mishandling of congressional 
sentiment. The Administration had fallen too far out of touch 
with the congressional mood. The brief flap over the disinfor- 
mation program directed against Libya’s Muammar al-Qaddafi 
reduced the credibility of the Administration abroad, but also 
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at home. The shooting down of an American cargo plane over 
Nicaragua (perhaps inevitable) with an American crew and an 
American survivor (certainly not inevitable) added to the Ad- 
ministration’s vulnerability. Finally, the loss of Republican con- 
trol of the Senate, particularly in light of the President’s 
unprecedented campaigning, presaged further difficulties for 
the President. 

The November revelations implied something far more se- 
rious than the normal lame-duck deterioration of an adminis- 
tration in its final years. They suggested a weakened execu- 
tive — at best on the defensive, and quite possibly crippled. The 
fabled Reagan luck apparently had run out. The question now 
is quite simply: Has the tide that had flowed toward the United 
States in the early 1980s started to ebb? 

II 

The summit at Reykjavik represented simultaneously the 
culmination and the collapse (at least temporarily) of realistic 
hopes for arms control. To say that the summit was ill prepared 
is to indulge in classic understatement. Indeed, the entire 
performance at Reykjavik underscored the continuing validity 
of the diplomatic adage that leaders should go to summits not 
to negotiate, but to ratify what has already been agreed to. 
The President was led astray by an exaggerated faith in his 
powers of persuasion. There are indications that the summit’s 
hasty design reflected the all too common domestic political 
priority: the quest for an arms control “success” before a 
midterm election. Not only was the summit ill prepared, it was 
quite badly executed with spur-of-the-moment proposals fol- 
lowed by spur-of-the-moment despair. It combined the worst 
aspects of earlier summits. It was as ill conceived as the Vienna 
summit of 1961; it had the worst outcome since the blowup of 
the Paris summit of 1960; and it rested upon utopian expec- 
tations not seen since the Yalta conference of 1945. 

Nonetheless, the environment for a serious arms control 
agreement was the most favorable since the early 1970s. The 
auspicious environment had been created by the enhanced 
bargaining position of the United States, due to the Strategic 
Defense Initiative; by Mr. Gorbachev’s strong desire to focus 
on improvements in the stodgy Soviet economy; and by the 
deep-seated Soviet wish to avoid a technological competition 
in arms with the Americans. At long last, the Soviet desire to 
avoid another turn of the screw in the arms competition seemed 
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to have overcome their long-term inclination to try to extract 
marginal advantages in such negotiations. The Soviets were 
prepared to offer sharp reductions in their bloated strategic 
offensive forces, which represented the potential for a serious 
agreement, if the United States had been adequately prepared 
to exploit it. Yet, finally, it all turned into nothing. Reykjavik 
represented a near disaster from which we were fortunate to 
escape. It has quite likely forfeited the possibility of a major 
arms control agreement for the balance of the Reagan term. 
Perhaps the summit’s only useful result is that it has changed 
what had been the universal European clamor for an arms 
control agreement into a keen European awareness that such 
agreements might seriously damage their security interests. 

At Reykjavik the American negotiators appeared to have 
been little informed either on the exigencies imposed by West- 
ern deterrence strategy or on several decades of discussion and 
debate regarding both the possibilities and the limitations of 
nuclear disarmament. Nuclear weapons remain the indispens- 
able ingredient in Western deterrence strategy. For a genera- 
tion the security of the Western world has rested on nuclear 
deterrence. Its goal has been to deter not only nuclear attack 
but also massive conventional assault from the East. Failing to 
achieve the force goals outlined at the Lisbon conference in 
1952 and the subsequent “New Look” of the Eisenhower 
Administration, the Western alliance came almost to embrace 
its conventional inferiority. Indeed, with the trip wire strategy 
of the Eisenhower years, conventional forces were stated to 
exist solely to determine the proper moment for unleashing 
the Strategic Air Command. It was taken as axiomatic that the 
West could not match “the Soviet hordes.” Whatever its limi- 
tations, that strategy worked as long as the nuclear threat was 
primarily unilateral and until the Soviets began to develop an 
adequate counterdeterrent. 

Attitudes began to change in the 1960s with the move toward 
flexible response. By the mid-1970s the European allies had 
come to accept the importance for deterrence of a stalwart 
conventional capability. Perhaps that capability would not be 
sufficient in itself to protect Western Europe against an all-out 
conventional assault, but with the mutual reinforcements pro- 
vided by the strategic and theater nuclear weapons (the other 
two legs of the nato defense strategy), it could provide a 
comfortable level of deterrence. There NATO doctrine has 
rested for the past decade. Despite the bitter controversies 
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regarding new deployments, nuclear weapons provide the glue 
that has held the Western alliance together. Indeed, the con- 
troversies themselves reflect an unstated acknowledgment of 
this critical role. 

The American position at Reykjavik seems to have reflected 
no understanding of these simple fundamentals. Indeed, at one 
point in the negotiations the President had accepted Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s proposal that both sides eliminate all strategic offen- 
sive arms by 1 996. Happily, the Administration has now backed 
away from this breathtaking proposal and insists that it repre- 
sents only a long-term goal. But that impulsive, if momentary, 
agreement underscores the casual utopianism and indifferent 
preparation that marked Reykjavik. 

Surely we must be more cautious in casting aside the existing 
structure of Western security before we are assured that an 
alternative truly exists. In the absence of the nuclear deterrent 
the Eurasian continent would be dominated by that nation with 
the most powerful conventional forces. The President may win 
plaudits from the National Conference of Catholic Bishops or 
from the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy or 
even from the left wing of the British Labour Party when he 
holds out his vision of “a w'orld without nuclear weapons,” but 
it endangers Western security and seriously weakens alliance 
cohesion. 

Secretary of State George Shultz has expressed his confi- 
dence that, given their greater economic resources, the allies 
can create conventional forces superior to those of the Warsaw 
Pact. But such a view simply ignores the psychology, the long 
history, and even the geography of the NATO alliance. With 
serious economic strains, adverse demographic trends (sharply 
falling birth cohorts, particularly in Germany) and no draft in 
the United States, will the allies do in the 1980s what they 
were unwilling to do in the prosperous 1960s and early 1970s? 
Should we risk Western security on so flimsy a hope? 

Even if we attribute the aberration of negotiators consenting 
to the elimination of all strategic weapons to their being swept 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment, what are we to make 
of the main American proposal to eliminate all ballistic missiles 
by 1996? It was put forward not on the spur of the moment 
but after some, albeit not very deep, reflection. It appears to 
have originated in the Department of Defense (under some 
suspicion of disingenuousness, in that the Soviets could never 
accept it and that it would “play well in Peoria”). The proposal 
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was included, in a general way, in President Reagan’s July 
letter to Mr. Gorbachev without any suggestion of timing — 
more as a long-term aspiration than a concrete proposal. For 
that reason the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not take it very 
seriously. But at Reykjavik it was — without prior consultation 
with the Congress, the allies or the Joint Chiefs — put forward 
as a concrete proposal to be achieved in ten years’ time. 
Although the President and Secretary Shultz have backed away 
somewhat from this proposal, it is still supported by some senior 
Administration officials and remains a part of our proposal in 
Geneva. While, happily, it lacks the quixotic heedlessness of 
the elimination of all strategic nuclear weapons, it raises very 
serious questions and has been subject to no serious analysis. 
Indeed, the National Security Decision Directive calling for the 
study of the military implications of the elimination of ballistic 
missiles was not circulated until several weeks after Reykjavik. 

For a quarter of a century the value of the nuclear triad 
(bombers, intercontinental ballistic missiles and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles) has been taken as axiomatic for 
America’s military posture. Annually reiterated in the posture 
statements of various secretaries of defense, the value of the 
triad reflects not only the special features in targeting of each 
of the elements of the triad, but the desire to avoid putting all 
the principal deterrent eggs in one basket. As recently as 1983 
the President, in accepting the report of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission, embraced this concept. The report pointed out that 
the triad would complicate any Soviet attack plan and would 
dissipate Soviet resources that might otherwise be concentrated 
against a single deterrent system: “Thus the existence of several 
components of our strategic forces permits each to function as 
a hedge against possible Soviet successes in endangering any of 
the others.’’ The report went on to say, “the different com- 
ponents of our strategic forces would force the Soviets, if they 
were to contemplate an all-out attack, to make choices which 
would lead them to reduce significantly their effectiveness 
against one component in order to attack another.” Space does 
not allow the spelling out of these technical details. Suffice it 
to say that at Reykjavik the Administration suddenly jettisoned 
25 years of deterrence doctrine and the President’s prior 
embrace of the Scowcroft Commission report. Without warn- 
ing, without consultation with Congress or its allies, indeed 
without any prior analysis, the Administration proposed the 
abandonment of two of the three traditional legs of the triad. 
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Does no one in the Administration recall the days before 
ballistic missiles and the deep concern regarding the vulnera- 
bilities of our bomber force, then deployed at only 55 Strategic 
Air Command (sac) bases, susceptible to surprise attack? (That 
concern, needless to say, deepened with the initial Soviet de- 
ployments of intercontinental ballistic missiles.) The inevitable 
result, then and now, is the call for an airborne alert of the 
bomber force to limit its vulnerability on the ground. Does 
anybody in the Administration recall the lengthy dispute be- 
tween the Congress and President Eisenhower, as the Congress 
pressed additional money on the Administration for airborne 
alert and the President argued that all it would lead to was 
“worn-out bombers”? A hypothetical bomber force of the 
1990s would consist of many fewer bombers than in the 1950s, 
probably located on an even smaller number of main bases. 
Can anyone doubt that the concerns of the 1950s about its 
vulnerability would rapidly revive? 

The ability of such a bomber force to penetrate Soviet air 
defenses would cause similar introspection and concern. The 
Administration itself has steadily emphasized that the Soviets 
invest far more than we do in “strategic defense.” Most of that 
vast Soviet investment is in air defense. (By contrast, the United 
States, having accepted that Soviet ballistic missiles have essen- 
tially a free ride, has maintained only a skeletal air defense.) In 
the 1990s could our bombers be assured of penetrating the 
hundreds of radars, thousands of interceptors (with a look- 
down, shoot-down capability), and tens of thousands of surface- 
to-air missiles that will then constitute Soviet air defenses? 
Moreover, the Soviet air defenses would likely be even more 
formidable if we were to “share” our strategic defense tech- 
nology with the Soviets, as the President has promised. How 
assured would we feel under those conditions? 

For more than 20 years we have been confident that sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles (slbms) were invulnerable. 
At Reykjavik we proposed to dispose of this leg of the triad. 
Do we really want to rid ourselves of what we have regarded 
as the invulnerable part of our deterrent — and depend wholly 
on air-breathing vehicles? The Administration argues that sub- 
marine-launched cruise missiles could to a considerable extent 
maintain some degree of invulnerability, as we eliminate the 
slbms. Do we seriously want to reduce radically the range at 
which our submarines can operate, forgo the advantages of 
long range embodied in the Trident ballistic missile and force 
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our submarines to operate close to the Soviet Union with all 
the inherent increase in vulnerability? Do we want to depend 
on the capacity of cruise missiles to penetrate substantially 
enhanced Soviet air defenses? 

Under the proffered conditions, the bulk of our retaliatory 
force would rest on bombers, located at a small number of 
bases and vulnerable to surprise attack. Would we really want 
to depend upon a surviving force of cruise missiles going against 
Soviet air defenses? Surely an administration that originally 
came into office stressing “the window of vulnerability” for 
our strategic forces should appreciate that under such condi- 
tions concern about the survival of our deterrent would once 
again escalate. 

Finally, one must consider the budgetary consequences. 
Bombers, with their heavy requirements for manpower and 
fuel, tend to be quite costly, particularly if they are required 
to fly often in airborne alert. As we are procuring and operating 
this deterrent force of the future, and simultaneously rebuild- 
ing our air defenses and creating a ballistic missile defense, 
what portion of a relatively fixed defense budget would be 
absorbed? To what extent would our conventional military 
capabilities unavoidably be sacrificed — at the very moment 
that the need for further improvements in conventional defen- 
ses is being acknowledged throughout the alliance? At a mini- 
mum, it would appear that we should await the result of the 
belatedly ordered analyses before we press forward with the 
proposal to eliminate ballistic missiles. 

One of the anomalies at Reykjavik was the contrasting treat- 
ment of the nuclear deterrent and the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative. In Western strategy the nuclear deterrent remains the 
ultimate and indispensable reality. Yet at Reykjavik the Presi- 
dent was prepared to negotiate it away almost heedlessly. By 
contrast, the Strategic Defense Initiative was treated and con- 
tinues to be treated as if it were already a reality (“the key to 
a world without nuclear weapons”) instead of a collection of 
technical experiments and distant hopes. The President pro- 
posed to deploy SDi in 1996. But by 1996 only a most rudi- 
mentary defense, based upon kinetic-kill vehicles, could be 
deployed. None of the well-advertised exotic defenses, includ- 
ing lasers and particle beams, could possibly be available until 
well into the 21st century. Thus, the proposed early deploy- 
ment of this rudimentary ballistic missile defense would occur 
in the same year that the possession of ballistic missiles would 
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no longer be permitted. That would, of course, ease the prob- 
lem of making the ballistic missile defense effective. (There is 
always a hypothetical ballistic missile threat sufficiently limited 
that it can make even a rudimentary defense effective.) 

Even with the threat of ballistic missiles nominally eliminated, 
the President argues that an early deployment of a rudimentary 
strategic defense system is necessary as insurance against Soviet 
cheating. It would be very costly insurance indeed, and one 
may well wonder whether or not the resources invested in such 
a rudimentary defense would not be better invested in other 
military capabilities. However, the stakes would be high, much 
higher than the Administration understood at the time of 
Reykjavik. If we were actually to eliminate ballistic missiles and 
return to a retaliatory force based primarily on bombers lo- 
cated on a small number of SAC bases, our main retaliatory 
force would be extremely vulnerable. Even if the Soviets were 
to cheat only to the extent of hiding away a very small number 
of missiles, our main U.S. retaliatory force would be placed at 
risk. 

One may be bemused by the President’s preoccupation with 
SDI. At Reykjavik he was prepared apparently to sacrifice our 
entire strategic nuclear armament, but unprepared to compro- 
mise on outside-the-laboratory testing of SDI. One finds it hard 
to believe that preserving the freedom to test sdi is by itself of 
sufficient importance to determine whether to jettison or sal- 
vage the Western system of security based on nuclear deter- 
rence. Nonetheless, we must accept the astonishing irony: it 
was the impasse over sdi that saved us from the embarrassment 
of entering into completed agreements from which subse- 
quently we would have had to withdraw. Thus, sdi may already 
have made an invaluable contribution to Western security — 
not for the bright, if somewhat evanescent, future regularly 
proffered to us, but rather by preserving the elements of 
nuclear deterrence from our Administration’s recklessness at 
Reykjavik. Tor that we must be permanently grateful to SDI — 
irrespective of the still uncertain outcome of the research and 
development effort. 

To be sure, the preoccupation with SDI, plus Gorbachev’s 
tactical blunder in failing to seize upon the President’s accep- 
tance of the notion of total strategic nuclear disarmament, 
saved us at Reykjavik. But one should pause and examine what 
might have been. For more than a decade we have sought to 
control the grossly inflated Soviet offensive forces, which in- 
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corporate a major counterforce capability. Gorbachev offered 
to reduce Soviet strategic offensive forces by 50 percent. If the 
offer was genuine — and that could only be determined by 
extensive negotiations — it might have achieved the true goal 
of arms control: enhanced stability in the military postures of 
the two sides. To Gorbachev’s predictable demands that the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty be strengthened (can we 
really have been surprised by his insistence on this point after 
all the Soviet statements of the past three years?), we should 
have responded by seriously addressing his legitimate concerns 
about the scope of sdi testing, rather than pursuing the tack of 
eliminating all ballistic missiles by 1996, which led the discus- 
sions down the grandiose, if futile and dangerous, road toward 
total nuclear disarmament. 

What have been the reactions to the events at Reykjavik 
since the summit? Reykjavik may have been a marginal electoral 
success for the midterm elections, but it has been a foreign 
relations disaster. On the first point the Administration seems 
to have been quite satisfied by its mastery of the political 
technique it calls “spin control.” White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan commented: “We took Reykjavik and turned 
what was really a sour situation into something that turned out 
pretty well.” What that says quite simply is that the public 
relations impact on the American electorate is all-important, 
while the substance of arms control and foreign reaction are 
of negligible importance. 

In Europe, however, the reaction was one of consternation, 
as the substance and process of the negotiations at Reykjavik 
became better understood. The Europeans, needless to say, 
were vastly disturbed to discover that such revolutionary 
changes in the Western security system affecting Europe could 
be proposed and negotiated without any prior consultation. 
But they were perhaps even more disturbed by the sudden 
realization that the American negotiators apparently pro- 
ceeded at Reykjavik without the slightest understanding of the 
basis of the system of Western security. At a more specific, and 
perhaps lower, level of concern, there was exasperation at the 
casual proposal to eliminate the missiles placed in Europe after 
so much political travail. We had made the argument that 
missiles in Europe were essential to deterrence by linking forces 
in Europe to the larger American strategic deterrent. While 
one can argue that the Euromissile issue is more symbolic and 
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psychological than military, still it is hard for us to abandon 
the initial rationale. 

Amid considerable distress, a hasty round of conferences was 
held. Soon British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, bearing 
a portfolio for all the European allies, appeared at Camp David 
to deliver a reclama on Reykjavik. The outcome, which set 
priorities for arms control, was highly satisfactory. It was 
agreed that priority should be given to major reductions in 
intermediate-range nuclear forces and a 50-percent reduction 
in strategic offensive weapons, and in the context of the elimi- 
nation of conventional disparities, a ban on chemical warfare 
and a reduction in shorter-range systems within the European 
theater. Perhaps most significant, the long-standing strategy of 
NATO was reconfirmed. 

Once again, as with the earlier rhetoric of sdi replacing 
(immoral) deterrence, Mrs. Thatcher helped save the Ameri- 
cans from their own folly. The selection of priorities, while 
sensible, was rather belated. The normal procedure is to estab- 
lish priorities prior to negotiation — just as the normal proce- 
dure would be to study the consequences of eliminating ballistic 
missiles prior to making such a proposal. The Administration 
does appear to have backed away from its breathtaking discus- 
sions at Reykjavik in a manner equally breathtaking. For that, 
at least, we should be grateful. 

Nonetheless, the consequences of Reykjavik remain serious. 
Though allied governments have been eager to put as good a 
face as possible on the summit, beneath the surface of public 
support they remain deeply disturbed at both the substance 
and the procedure of the Reykjavik negotiations. Their confi- 
dence in American leadership has been significantly weakened. 
In the immediate aftermath of the summit some began to cast 
around for alternative methods, other than American protec- 
tion, to provide for their security. Although the initial alarm 
has now diminished, some residue remains. 

With our allies we have gotten the worst of both possible 
worlds. On the one hand, the confidence of West European 
governments in the capacity of American leadership to protect 
the general interests of the alliance in negotiations has been 
seriously damaged. On the other hand, the publics and much 
of the press in Europe have been excited by the promise of 
major arms control agreements, and particularly the elimina- 
tion of the Soviet intermediate-range threat directed against 
Western Europe. They have been persuaded that the elimina- 
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tion of the dreaded SS-20 threat would have taken place had 
it not been for the American obstinacy about sdi. While the 
Soviets will remain unsuccessful in the near term in changing 
attitudes of governments, they have been given a fertile field 
to sow in the battle for public opinion. 

Perhaps even more important in the long run, the President’s 
embrace of the goal, both utopian and dangerous, of a world 
without nuclear weapons will inevitably weaken support for the 
strategy of nuclear deterrence upon which the defense of the 
West continues to rest. This is particularly true in Western 
Europe. It has already been seized by the British Labour Party 
and by the Social Democratic Party in West Germany in the 
run-ups to their respective elections. But it is also true in the 
United States. Once again, as with sdi, the President has been 
destructive in his judgment on deterrence. He has clearly done 
more to weaken deterrence than did the U.S. Catholic bishops 
in their 1983 pastoral letter. 

The full effects of Reykjavik will probably never be known, 
as the summit has been wholly superseded in public discussion 
by the issues of arms for Iran and the illegal funding of the 
contras. Admittedly, these latter events appear more dramatic 
and have a greater impact on the public mind. They do 
constitute a serious embarrassment for the United States and 
provide the potential for a major diplomatic setback. Never- 
theless, their inherent weight is much less than the negotiations 
at Reykjavik. They cannot significantly alter the military bal- 
ance or significantly weaken Western security. By contrast, 
Reykjavik had the potential for upsetting the military balance, 
for suddenly vitiating Western military strategy, and for de- 
stroying the cohesion of the Western alliance. It is a pity that 
the more consequential shall have been overtaken by the less 
consequential if more dramatic. Reykjavik was a near disaster, 
and we should learn from it all that we can. Perhaps the best 
that can be said about the summit is that it was a near disaster. 
As the Duke of Wellington remarked after Waterloo: “It was 
the nearest-run thing you ever saw.” 

Ill 

The tangled affair that falls under the rubric of the “arms 
scandal” has rocked both the government and the country. 
There has been public confusion regarding what our policies 
really are and a stunning drop in the President’s approval 
rating. It has weakened and may cripple the Administration 
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far beyond the lame-duck status normally occurring at this 
stage in an administration. I do not intend here to attempt to 
disentangle the precise relationships among people and events, 
the contradictions and the illegalities; that is the task of the 
congressional review committees and the independent counsel. 
I shall instead attempt to examine the implications for Ameri- 
can policy in the broadest sense and the impact upon our 
international position. 

Whoever allowed this combination of events to proceed 
could not have designed his work more destructively. The 
combination of weapons supplied to the regime of the Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini (on the scale of the American public’s 
dislikes, Iran ranks well above the Soviet Union), the ransoming 
of hostages (not only were arms traded, but ransom money was 
raised explicitly for that purpose), and the illegal diversion of 
funds to the contras (for whom public sentiment has varied 
between indifference and hostility) was put together in a pack- 
age and planted in the White House complex. It was a ticking 
time bomb, ingeniously contrived and placed close to the 
President. It was only a matter of time before it detonated. 

The origins lie well back in the Administration’s reading, 
strongly touched by ideology, of recent history. The setbacks 
that the United States experienced in the 1 970s were attributed 
in no way to the limits of American power, but simply to the 
lack of will. The solution was equally simple: American strength 
and American will. Be determined. Overcome all obstacles. A 
cult of toughness became the norm. There was a widespread 
failure to understand the real restraints on American power 
and the American public’s deep-seated ambivalence about the 
use of force, including the disguised use of force. 

In the long run, heroic posturing is as unsatisfactory a basis 
for foreign policy as is moral posturing. Some in the Adminis- 
tration seemed to view Rambo not just as a highly implausible 
adventure tale, but rather as a profound political treatise. 
Administration policies were shaped by ideologues who lacked 
familiarity with American politics and what the American peo- 
ple are prepared to accept. Covert operations were not just a 
tool, useful if somewhat distasteful. Instead they were regarded 
as a noble instrument, a righteous cause — of which one could 
be proud in public — almost a crusade. There was frustration 
with the restraints placed upon presidential control of foreign 
policy. There was resentment of the new oversight require- 
ments that Congress had imposed upon intelligence operations. 
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From its earliest days the Administration appeared willing to 
run roughshod over congressional prerogatives and sensibilities 
in these matters. 

The CIA’s violation of the first Boland Amendment, which 
precluded actions to overthrow the government in Managua, 
and most particularly the mining of Nicaraguan harbors, led 
to the second Boland Amendment, cutting off military aid to 
the contras. With the cia at least ostensibly removed, respon- 
sibility for directing Central American operations came to 
reside in the White House. The National Security Council staff 
was not an “agency” under the Boland Amendment (or so it 
could be argued) and staff members could be protected by 
executive privilege. Former National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane commented, “We cannot break, faith with the con- 
tras,” from which one might infer that the Administration felt 
less constrained in breaking faith with either the Congress or 
the law. For several years NSC staff members, notably Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Oliver North, raised money, provided intelligence 
and directed operations, all to sustain the contra effort and 
morale. 

In order to avoid congressional oversight of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and to evade the intent of the Boland 
Amendment, these secret operations were effectively placed in 
the White House, close to the President. A generation’s ad- 
monitions to keep all covert operations as far from the Presi- 
dent as possible were discarded. The President himself seemed 
happy with the situation, ready to discuss the presumably covert 
operations in Central America. The borderline between overt 
and covert, sometimes difficult to define, became wholly oblit- 
erated. Also obliterated was the distinction between the per- 
missible and the impermissible. 

The seeds of the secret shift in policy toward Iran were sown 
in 1984 with the kidnapping of Americans, most notably Wil- 
liam Buckley, whose abduction aroused the CIA. To the call to 
extricate our hostages was added the persuasive voice of Israel 
and the vague longing for a longer-term relationship with Iran. 
The massive political victory of the President in 1984 rein- 
forced the frequently encountered White House hubris and 
further weakened a sense of limits to what the President could 
accomplish or what he was permitted to do. White House 
hubris was reinforced by a set of successes from Grenada to 
the Achille Lauro. 

The selling of arms to Iran started in 1985 through the 
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Israelis, apparently in the belief that such transactions could 
remain secret. By 1986 weapons were being removed directly 
from service inventories for shipment to Iran. And then North 
and others on the nsc staff, already heady with past triumphs, 
truly went amok, diverting the bulk of the proceeds through a 
variety of secret bank accounts in Switzerland and the West 
Indies to the illegal support of the contra operation and perhaps 
to other beneficiaries, possibly including sympathetic politicians 
in the United States. The notion that this extensive network 
of operations, spanning at least 1 1 countries, could be kept 
secret reflected a touching, if naive, faith in clandestinity. 

The consequences hardly need to be spelled out. The nation 
is in an uproar. The Administration is in disarray. Its energies 
will be directed in large degree, at least until October 1987 
(when the Senate says it will finish its investigation), toward 
attempting to control the damage. It has lost control over the 
national agenda. Public confidence in the President has been 
seriously eroded. The question remains whether the Adminis- 
tration can partially recover or whether it will be permanently 
crippled. 

It should be noted that the principal damage in the public’s 
view resulted from the shipment of arms to the despised 
ayatollah and the trading of those arms for the hostages. For 
the American public, this has counted far more than the 
“illegalities” associated with the diversion of public resources. 
Why? 

America remains a nation with a strong idealistic bent. It 
does not believe that it is right to profess one policy, to press 
one’s allies and others to follow that policy, and then in secret 
to do the reverse. The President, upon coming into office, 
asserted that terrorists should recognize that “retribution 
would be swift and effective.” Countless voices have asserted 
that we will “never negotiate with terrorists.” The public was 
urged to believe that this indeed was our policy. And here we 
suddenly are dealing with the hated ayatollah — with an Iran 
branded by the President as the principal example of those 
“outlaw states . . . run by the strangest collection of misfits, 
looney tunes and squalid criminals since the advent of the 
Third Reich.” 1 Worse than that, here we are paying ransom, 

1 Address to the Annual Convention of the American Bar Association, July 8, 1985. The 
address was given a week or so before the President gave oral approval to the sale of arms 
through the Israelis. Apparently the President’s speechwriters were not apprised of the 
prospective shift in policy. 
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arms for hostages — something that we proclaimed we would 
never do and have urged all others to refrain from doing. The 
public’s shock was unavoidable. The diversion of funds appears 
far less reprehensible to the public. 

A president must be true to his image. He is allowed a great 
deal of running room so long as he does not break an implicit 
social contract with the public: that he is a man who will not 
violate the public’s deepest convictions, which he has come to 
personify. President Carter, rated high among presidents for 
his honesty, was sharply rebuked for his few fibs, which in sum 
were a fraction of those tolerated in other presidents. Why? 
Because the conviction that he conveyed to the public in 1976 
was that he would restore goodness in Washington and never 
lie to the American people. Similarly, no one would ever expect 
President Reagan to be sending weapons to the ayatollah in 
exchange for hostages, or that his staff would be raising ransom 
money while the Administration proclaimed the need to stand 
up to terrorists. President Reagan was elected to be strong — 
to stand up to the nation’s enemies. Trafficking with terrorists 
was not his image. It was not precisely Standing Tall. 

' The irony is that the President had both betrayed and been 
felled by that cantankerous American patriotism he had done 
so much to foster and had come to exemplify. The Republican 
governor of South Dakota, William Janklow, expressed it sim- 
ply: “There are not five people out there who want to send 
arms to Iran. The only way we want to give them arms is 
dropping them from the bay of a B-l bomber.” Perhaps it was 
best put by a Chicago lawyer and Reagan appointee: “It’s like 
suddenly learning that John Wayne had secretly been selling 
liquor and firearms to the Indians.” 

Much, far too much, has been made by the President’s 
defenders of Roosevelt’s trading overage destroyers to the 
British in 1940. It is a misleading parallel. This nation has 
moved beyond the Wilsonian notion of open covenants, openly 
arrived at. It accepts, although it is not happy with, the reality 
of secret diplomacy. But secret diplomacy in this country must 
be an extension of and in spirit with its open diplomacy. It 
cannot be the reverse of what we say publicly, especially (as in 
the Iranian case) when the secret action is in all-out opposition 
to what the American people want. Illegalities, which may 
excite the lawyers, although secondary in terms of public 
response, certainly do not help. All these marked the Iran/ 
contra affair. The public outcry was scarcely surprising. 
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By contrast, none of this applies to Roosevelt’s trading of 
overage destroyers to the British. Roosevelt had made no secret 
that he wanted the British to survive (and win!). His announced 
policy had been: all aid to the Allies, short of war. Nor had he 
made much of a secret of his loathing for Hitler’s Germany. 
That had been clear since his “Quarantine the Aggressor” 
speech in 1937. Moreover, his foreign policy goal was one 
approved by the American people. The nation certainly pre- 
ferred the Allies and disliked the Axis; it just did not want to 
become involved in the war. Finally, though no doubt of lesser 
importance, we got precisely what we traded for. We received 
bases that all admitted were valuable for the defense of the 
western hemisphere. That the Iranians conned us on the re- 
lease of the hostages simply added insult to injury. 

Finally, there is the national attitude toward clandestinity. 
While the country has moved well past Henry Stimson’s “Gen- 
tlemen do not read each other’s mail,” it still remains deeply 
uneasy about clandestine operations, especially those origina- 
ting from within the White House. Those who are fascinated 
by clandestinity, from the time of the White House plumbers 
to the time of Colonel North’s operations, have failed to 
understand this deeply held public attitude. The public is 
prepared to accept clandestine activities, but only when they 
seem clearly required. Wholesale clandestinity brings to the 
surface all of the public’s deep-seated ambivalence. 

Adequate public support is fundamental to the carrying out 
of foreign policy in this society. The need for any secret 
diplomacy to be consistent with our open diplomacy and our 
publicly expressed goals is accepted by the American people, is 
manifest. The need to be circumspect about clandestine oper- 
ations — and not to give way to the impulse of the “cowboys” — 
is essential for retaining public support. Those who advise any 
president, including Mr. Reagan, otherwise do not understand 
the spirit of the American democracy or the exigencies for 
carrying out foreign policy in this society. 

IV 

We must now assess the consequences of the arms scandal at 
home and abroad. 

In the first place, the President has been dramatically weak- 
ened. His diminished credibility, with the Congress and with 
American elites generally, means that he will be able to provide 
little positive leadership in foreign policy for the balance of his 
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term. His proposals will be greeted with skepticism at best. 
Moreover, his standing with the public can be only partially 
restored — and then more in terms of affection than high 
regard for his leadership. One of the truly astounding reactions 
to the arms scandal was reflected in the response to one 
question in a recent New York Times /CBS poll: “Whom do you 
trust more to make the right decisions on foreign policy — 
Ronald Reagan or Congress?” The public chose Congress over 
the President 61 percent to 27 percent. The public may have 
its difficulty with the practical and constitutional questions 
involved, but it is a truly stunning judgment on the capability 
of the executive branch. 

Yet the impact on foreign policy may be modest. Congress 
is firmly under the control of the moderates. American foreign 
policy thus should remain quite stable — perhaps too stable. 
The wilder blades of the Watergate Congress have been re- 
moved or have “matured.” There will be . little repetition of 
the bizarre attitudes and turbulent debates of the early 1970s. 
Nonetheless, it is equally clear that Congress is hard-pressed to 
provide useful new initiatives. Thus, American policy over the 
next two years will likely turn out to be a holding pattern. 

The controversy regarding the arms scandal has acquired a 
momentum of its own. It will roll on, even to the point of 
public boredom. White House attempts to suggest that Oliver 
North “acted alone” or that rogue elephants at the NSC were 
out of control will prove ineffective. First, whatever their 
excesses, Poindexter and North clearly were responding to the 
policy vibrations within the White House. Second, to suggest 
that no one knew what the President’s staff was doing is perhaps 
even less reassuring than that this activity was authorized. The 
“explanation” that the President’s staff was out of control is a 
rather desperate alibi; its only utility is to obviate the charge 
of complicity in illegalities. After all, just who was nursing this 
would-be Ludendorff in the basement of the White House? 

Finally, and perhaps most important: clearly it was the Pres- 
ident who authorized the arms for Iran and the trading of arms 
for hostages. The rest, including the raising of ransom money 
and the illegal diversion and use of funds, may indeed have 
been extracurricular. But the propitiation of the ayatollah’s 
regime (under the guise of working with Iranian moderates) 
and the willingness to ransom hostages — both in conflict with 
our stated policy — are acknowledged to be the President’s 
responsibility. Those are the issues about which the public is 
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concerned. For the public the diversion of funds is a rather 
recondite legal point. Consequently hopes for a Reagan recov- 
ery — other than as a grandfather Figure — would appear mod- 
est at best. 

The consequences abroad complement those within the 
United States. The loss in credibility of American foreign policy 
has been serious. It will be a long time before any American 
attempt to obtain backing for an anti-terrorist policy will be 
regarded as more than a pretense — or will elicit as much 
support as derision. In Europe the distress over the inept 
performance of the Americans at Reykjavik was reinforced by 
the beliefthat the Americans had been both weak and deceitful 
in selling arms to Iran and in their stance against terrorists. 
Unlike Reykjavik, however, these matters do not seriously 
undermine Western European security. Confusing, irritating, 
embarrassing they may be, but they scarcely impinge on Eu- 
rope’s vital interests. As a consequence, the initial European 
response — unlike that after Reykjavik — was a mixture of scorn 
and irritation. After all, Europeans are not above a touch of 
schadenfreude when the Americans are making fools of them- 
selves — so long as it does not threaten European security. 

Europe’s initial anger and contempt, however, rapidly turned 
into deep concern as it became evident that the United States 
was going into a serious political crisis, different from but 
perhaps as severe as Watergate. It suggested that the United 
States might be preoccupied with internal matters for two more 
years and that, at best, it could provide little international 
leadership and at worst might be entirely diverted from its 
international responsibilities. So the initial smugness has given 
way to serious alarm. But Europeans do tend to exaggerate the 
impact of a political crisis in the United States on its ability to 
function internationally. The separation of powers is regarded 
by foreigners as the bane of the American political system. 
There is little understanding of the beneficial aspects of the 
separation of powers or of how Congress to a large extent can 
substitute for and provide stability when the executive is in 
crisis. 

The post- Watergate experience is misleading, American for- 
eign policy will proceed largely unaffected. There will be no 
innovations, but there will be no drastic changes. But the 
perception of American weakness and political stalemate may 
be as important as the reality — especially coming after Reyk- 
javik. Loss of confidence in the United States will certainly lead 
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to some loss of alliance cohesion and may lead to unwise actions 
by several of the European states. 

The effect in the Middle East may be more far-reaching. In 
so volatile a region, it would seem hard to increase instability. 
But we may just have turned that difficult trick. The govern- 
ment of Israel has been embarrassed. The governments of the 
moderate Arab states (excepting Saudi Arabia) are angry and 
dismayed. The American position has been weakened through- 
out the Arab world, including Saudi Arabia, which was itself 
involved with the propitiation of Iran. Iran’s and Khomeini’s 
prestige have both been increased. (That has not helped the 
moderates, such as they are, within Iran.) The position of Iraq 
has been weakened — with all that this implies for control over 
Middle Eastern oil. If it has been our purpose to terminate the 
Iran-Iraq war, we have succeeded only in lengthening it. 

Saudi Arabia has been encouraged to turn toward Teheran. 
Iranian influence in Riyadh has grown. The dismissal of Saudi 
Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani and the movement of Saudi 
products across the Persian Gulf to assist their hereditary 
enemy against their Arab brother bear witness to that. Within 
OPEC, Iranian influence has grown; this may be unimportant 
for now, but potentially highly significant in the 1990s. 

As the political difficulties in the Middle East increase, we 
should be more aware than we are of the accelerating depen- 
dence of the United States on the oil fields of the Persian Gulf. 
Low oil prices — in the absence of any effort to sustain the 
domestic oil industry — are taking their toll. American produc- 
tion is falling by roughly half a million barrels a day each year. 
The rig count is off from its peak by more than 80 percent. By 
1990 it appears that we will be importing more than 50 percent 
of our oil, over nine million barrels a day. And the decline in 
U.S. production will likely accelerate as we hit the decline 
curve at Prudhoe Bay. As we gradually, and more or less 
heedlessly, increase our dependency upon the Persian Gulf — 
and all that that implies in terms of reduced leeway for Amer- 
ican foreign policy — we may have additional reasons to regret 
this series of actions that has further damaged our credibility 
in the Middle East. 


v 

The Reagan foreign policy record has no monuments like 
the breakthrough to China, the Egyptian-Israeli peace agree- 
ment or an effective arms control agreement. Until now it has 
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been characterized as “no hits, no runs, no errors” — although 
the last phrase must now regrettably be dropped. The great 
accomplishment of Ronald Reagan has been much more psy- 
chological and political. He has presided over, and through the 
ebullience of his personality contributed to, the restoration of 
American self-confidence and public confidence in our insti- 
tutions, particularly the presidency. Abroad he has presided 
over a sharp rise in American prestige (and therefore perceived 
power), reinforced by a sharp decline in Soviet prestige during 
its recent time of troubles. These were major accomplishments, 
but they are now seriously threatened. Public confidence in 
our institutions has been shaken once again. There are signs 
of a return of public cynicism. Although one should not expect 
a return to the mood of the 1970s, none of this can help 
national strength and unity. Internationally our prestige and 
influence have received a serious blow, though perhaps more 
from Reykjavik than from the arms scandal. The great accom- 
plishment of the Reagan years has been reduced, even if it has 
not been brought low. 

The tide that began with the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and increased in force in the early 1980s has now ceased to 
flow toward the United States and has begun to ebb. To what 
extent will that benefit the Soviet Union? To what extent will 
the tide flow strongly in the Soviet direction? No doubt, the 
Soviet Union will benefit. But the Soviet image has been badly 
marred by its blunders, by its relative technical backwardness 
and by its economic weaknesses. As a consequence, the Soviet 
Union fortunately does not now appear to be in a position to 
take full benefit from the regrettable setback to America’s 
prestige. 
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Nation 


An Interview with Richard Nixon 


The zero option, he says, can be a step toward a “ comprehensive compromise ” 


As Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev head toward an agreement to elimi- 
nate intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
in Europe , the deal has become the object 
of intense controversy. Critics of this so- 
called zero option say it would “decouple" 
the defense of the U.S. from that of West- 
ern Europe: the less NATO can rely on 
American nuclear weapons in Europe , the 
more it will be at the mercy of the numeri- 
cally superior conventional forces of the 
Soviet bloc. 


Not until this week has Richard Nixon 
spoken out publicly on the subject. In a 
90-minute interview at his Manhattan of- 
fice with TIME Deputy Chief of Correspon- 
dents John F. Stacks and Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Strobe Talbott, the former 
President elaborated on an article that 
he and his Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer were writing for the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. In it they propose what 
Nixon calls a “good negotiating position " 
for turning the zero option from a blunder 


into a “major step for peace " Kissinger 
had earlier been a scathing critic of the 
zero option, now that he has joined his 
old boss in what amounts to a qualified en- 
dorsement of the plan, the Administration 
may face less domestic opposition to the 
summit. 

In his TIME interview, Nixon also gave 
his own recommendations of how the sum- 
mit might be used to re-establish “linkage " 
between the “big issues ” of strategic offense 
and strategic defense. Excerpts: 


G orbachev is the ablest of the Soviet leaders I’ve met. He’s 
charismatic, eloquent and highly intelligent. If he were a 
candidate in our elections, he’d be a surefire winner. He’s even in- 
terested in reforms. But he’s not a philanthropist. So why is he ac- 
cepting the zero option? Why is he willing to give up more inter- 
mediate-range warheads than we would have to give up? 

It’s because he’s playing chess while we’re playing checkers. 
He’s not just looking at numbers of weapons. He's looking at the 
board in broader political and military terms. He has to be taking 
pleasure that the prospect of this proposal is causing consternation 
in Europe. He wants to decouple the U.S. from Europe. 

But I think Gorbachev has another motive. When I saw him 
last July for an hour and 45 minutes, I told him that Ronald Rea- 
gan was a very popular leader and that 
Gorbachev should look beyond the 
Reagan presidency. If Reagan leaves 
office without having achieved an 
agreement, he could be a formidable 
opponent of any agreement his succes- 
sor reaches. It’s possible that Gorba- 
chev now wants to get Reagan involved 
in arms control, give him a stake in the 
process, so that he won't mobilize oppo- 
sition to it in the future. 

So what should we do? We’ve made 
an offer. The Soviets have accepted it. 

We can argue about whether it should 
have been made in the first place. I 
can’t buy the line [propounded by Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz] that the 
Soviets have put us in a box, but it’s a 
"wonderful box to be in.” Dean Ach- 
eson titled his memoirs Present at the 
Creation. Well, if I’d been present at 
the creation of the zero option in 1981, 
we’d never have gone ahead with it, be- 
cause it reduces the credibility of our 
deterrent. Nevertheless, that bridge has 
been crossed. We’d be in an impossible 
position if we didn’t go forward. 

So there will be a summit, and there will be an agreement at 
the summit. The question is. How can we use the agreement to 
make progress on fundamental issues? If we’re going to have the 
zero option in Europe, we’ve got to have it in Asia too. The Sovi- 
ets’ warheads allowed in Asia are aimed at the Chinese, with 
whom I’m somewhat familiar, and at the Japanese and Koreans. 
If we really press to get rid of those weapons, Gorbachev would 
have difficulty turning us down. Also, remember that the goal of 
arms control is not just to reduce the danger of war but to reduce 
the danger of blackmail, and that’s why we need to be concerned 
about Soviet conventional superiority. The Soviets have stone- 
walled on that. Now it’s time to tackle that problem. I think we 


should make a condition that at the end of the five-year period, 
when we are removing our cruise and Pershing missiles from Eu- 
rope, the last withdrawals should not take place unless the prob- 
lem of Soviet conventional superiority has been rectified. 

There’s also the question of strategic arms. Let’s keep the zero 
option in perspective. If we get rid of all those missiles covered by 
the offer, we’re still talking about less than 3% of the 50,000 war- 
heads in the world. We’re not addressing the main issue. 

We’ve got to disabuse ourselves of two myths. One is that we 
can eliminate nuclear weapons from the face of the earth. Jimmy 
Carter talked about that goal, and so has Ronald Reagan. But it 
isn’t going to happen. Nuclear weapons aren’t going to be abol- 
ished, and they’re not going to be uninvented. Moreover, nuclear 
weapons have helped to keep the peace 
for 40 years. The other myth is that 
we’re going to render nuclear weapons 
"impotent and obsolete” [a favorite 
Reagan phrase] with a perfect defense 
[the Strategic Defense Initiative]. Both 
myths have got to go. 

What we’ve got to do is re-establish 
the linkage between our concern with 
the Soviet superiority in land-based nu- 
clear weapons and the Soviets’ concern 
with SDI. SDI is very useful for develop- 
ing offense-defense linkage. One way 
for us to counter their offensive buildup 
is to defend our missile sites. We should 
make clear to the Soviets that we'll do 
this only to the extent necessary, given 
the threat that their missiles pose to our 
deterrent. We tell them that we're go- 
ing to protect not our population but 
our deterrent, and that we’re willing to 
negotiate on deployment of a defensive 
system if the Soviets reduce their big, 
most threatening missiles and reduce 
the ratio of their warheads to our deter- 
rent forces. 

I call this the "comprehensive compromise.” It’s simply not 
going to work to tell this President to give up SDI. What I’m pro- 
posing is that SDI should go forward, concentrating on defense of 
our missile sites. Then you'll be able to have negotiations with the 
Soviets on offense. 

The offense-defense linkage that we established in 1972 with 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks is the basis of the kind of 
linkage we should have today. In SALT I the Soviets wanted 
to limit only defense. We were concerned about their offensive 
buildup, so we insisted on including limits on offense as well. 
We’re in the same situation now. They want to limit defense, and 
we want to limit offense. I’m saying, let’s talk about how to do 
both together. ■ 
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Les Aspin 


Eliminate Battlefield Nuclear Weapons First 


The Reagan administration has embraced the 
Concept of eliminating nuclear missiles from Eu- 
rope with an enthusiasm unseen in an admin- 
istration that treated arms control like a pariah for 
its first six years in office, 

I would like to welcome any convert to the 
cause. My one problem with the Reagan con- 
version is that it exudes more seal than rationality. 
The Reagan plan for nuclear weapons in Europe 
would have us eliminate the weapons we should 
keep and keep the weapons we should eliminate. 

There are three categories of nuclear weapon 
in Europe. First, there are long-range interme- 
diate-range nuclear fortes, or LRINF. (The ter- 
minology is rkhoufous* but we're stuck with it) 
These are missiles with a range of 600 to 3,000 
miles. Second, there are short-range intermedia 
ate-range nuclear forces, or SRINF. These are 
missiles with a range of 300 to 600 miles. Finally, 
there are battlefield or tactical nuclear weapons, 
which include land mines, artillery shells and truly 
stortaange missiles. 

Both we and the Soviets have long-range INF 
gto, Ourw are the Pershing U and QLCMs 

many in Europe. As for short* 

Ahge INF missiles, We have none and the Soviets ' 
jtout 140, Both of us have thousands of battlefield 
nuclear weapons. 

Of the three categories, the most dangerous are 
the battlefield nuclear weapons. In the event of a 
Soviet attack, allied forces will be struggling to 
avoid losing ground, and commanders will be 
asking to use their battlefield nuclear weapons 


before their positions are overrun. In the most 
tense afid unnerving (fays of any war— the first 
few days— anxious officials will be faced with a 
decision on resorting to nudear weapons. They 
will confront the worst choice anyone can face: use 
'em or lose 'em. 

We ought to be moving nuclear weapons away 
from the battlefield. Modem technology gives 
missiles fired from a thousand miles away roughly 
the same accuracy as an artillery shell fired from a 
dozen miles away. And a missile sitting a thousand 
miles from the battiefront has two other advan- 
tages: first, it is in no danger of being overrun, and 
second, it is much easier for NATO headquarters 
and political leaders to keep control over use. 

But what are we negotiating with the Russians? 
Ronald Reagan has proposed eliminating all 
long-range INF missiles. Mikhail Gorbachev has 
proposed that we eliminate both long-range and 
short-range INF missiles from Europe, and Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz has accepted that as 
the goal of the upcoming Geneva talks. That will 
leave us with battlefield nuclear weapons — pre- 
cisely the ones we ought to be eliminating. 

Reagan is not a convert to arms control. He is a 
nuclear disarmer. Disarmers simply want to abol- 
ish Whole categories of nuclear weaponry, thinking 
the world is better off by virtue of our having 
fewer numbers of weapons. 

But the point is not just to reduce numbers. The 
fttnt b to reduce (he chances of an outbreak of 
nudear war. In that regard, some nudear weapons 
are more dangerous than others. Battlefield nude- 
ar weapons are one of the most dangerous. 


Silo-based missiles that are vulnerable to attack 
are another. Again, the danger is that, if you don't 
use them, you take the chance of losing them. 

Ironically, the battlefield weapon problem is one 
we have the ability to solve unilaterally — one of 
the rare instances where unilateralism is a real 
option. We ought to replace battlefield nuclear 
weapons unilaterally with weapons of greater 
range. Don't even try to negotiate with the 
Soviets — we'U never reach a verifiable agree- 
ment. Some of these weapons are so small one 
man can carry them. But the double zero agree- 
ment we are working on with the Soviets — zero 
LRINF and zero SRINF — makes such a unilateral 
restructuring illegal. 

It all comes down to a question of the purpose 
of arms control. While it would be nice to reduce 
the numbers of weapons, that isn't the real point 
of arms control — blind submission to reductions 
could actually make the world less safe. While it 
may be desirable to reduce Pentagon budgets, that 
isn't the real purpose of arms control either— less 
reliance on nudear weapons actually means more 
reliance on conventional weapons, which is a more 
cbstly route to take. The purpose of arms con- 
trol— the bottom Bne, in today's parlance — is to 
make the outbreak of nuclear war less likely. 

By that defi ni tion, neither the ideas of Ronald 
Reagan nor the ideas of Mikhail Gorbachev pass 
muster. 

The writer, a Democratic representative from 
Wisconsin , is chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee . 
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The Kissnix Factor 
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Washington 

W ho'd a thunk it: a dozen 
years after the death of 
detente, after a decade of 
Reaganaut criticism about a “fatally 
flawed” pair of SALT treaties, comes 
now Richard Nixon and Henry Kissin- 
ger — together again — to warn that 
the Reagan Administration may be 
going soft on the Russians. 

In their first syndicated collabora- 
tion, our two foremost strategic 
thinkers complain about the zero op- 
tion, brainchild of the Reagan hawks, 
in which the superpowers would turn 
the clock back to the days before the 
big Soviet intermediate-range missile 
escalation. 

Not good enough, according to Kis- 
snix: the presence of our nuclear mis- 
siles in Europe now offsets the Soviet 
advantage in tanks, planes and 
troops. Not only should we refuse to 
allow 100 missiles to remain to 
threaten the Far East, we should put 
a new condition on the deal we have 
long offered in Europe: Remove all 
missiles only when the Russians 
eliminate their conventional superi- 
ority. (Senator Sam Nunn, who shows 
signs of going squishy on S.D.I., sup- 
ports this approach, as do Europeans 
who want their defense on the cheap.) 

Kissnix is rebutted by a faction 
called Shultznitze, which says: We 
have to be willing to take yes for an 
answer. If we renege on our offer 
now, after having won our point, we 
will lose all momentum toward arms 
reduction. 

Who's right — the out-of-office for- 
mer detenteniks turned neo-hardlin- 
ers, or the in-office former hardliners 
turned neo-detenteniks? The moor- 
ings of mind-set have slipped and 
pundits are forced to order a la carte. 
One man's selections: 

1. The Kissnix criticism is right to 
insist on a “real zero” on medium- 
range missiles. The emplacement of 
100 missiles to threaten China, Japan 
and Korea is too good a deal for the 
Russians, and would make I.N.F. 
verification 10 times more difficult. 

One way to get down to real zero 
would be to place our countervailing 
100 missiles in our Aleutian Islands, 
no matter how Alaska's Senator Ted 
Stevens kicks; that deployment 
would make useless the big Soviet Pa- 
cific naval base at Petropavlovsk. By 
taking advantage of “Seward's 
Folly,” we could negotiate away each 
side’s final 100 medium missiles en- 
tirely. (This would also remind Far 
Eastern trade predators that “pro- 
tection” has another meaning.) 

2. The Kissnix approach is wrong to 
insist on linkage of nuclear reduction 
to conventional reduction. 

There is good linkage and bad link- 
age. It makes stabilizing sense to link 


space shield development to reduc- 
tions in offensive intercontinental mis- 
siles; it also makes sense to link 
progress on arms reduction to Soviet 
behavior on human rights, invasion of 
neighbors, support of the subversion of 
Central America and intensity of espio- 
nage. As Kissnix has long posited, 
weapons don't cause wars; warmak- 
ing policies cause the use of weapons. 

Secretary Shultz has been suckered 
into public concentration on one 
medium-range treaty and should 
shift the world focus to good linkage, 
like the need to reduce the dangerous 
number of Soviet ICBM’s and for the 
Russians to puil out of Afghanistan. 

Bad linkage is all-or-nothing bar- 
gaining that gets nothing. Linkage, as 
we saw in the fast shuffle that was 
Reykjavik, can cut two ways: We 
were proceeding on a series of negoti- 
ations when Mr. Gorbachev suddenly 


Good 
linkage, 
bad linkage. 


revealed at the end that everything 
was linked to the abandonment of 
S.D.I. testing. That’s the customary 
Soviet negotiating trick, as Ed Row- 
ney, the man who does not flip-flop, 
points out: the threat of losing all 
gives the Russians leverage at the 
eleventh hour. 

Bad linkage also undermines 
progress by avoiding sacrifice. Reduc- 
tion of nuclear arms in Europe, which 
is inexorable, means that Europe will 
have to spend more to defend itself. 
The odd decouple is a fact; the Amer- 
ican presence will one day be absent, 
and Europe will or will not assume the 
burden of its own defense. The U.S. can 
negotiate time for this transition to 
continental independence, but we 
should not delay nuclear reduction 
until the Russians become the Swiss, 
embracing general (^armament. 

3. Both Kissnix fear * "»nd Shultzni- 
tze hopes must focus on verifiability. 

Ever since Anatoly Dobrynin pre- 
dicted a future for on-site inspection 
at a Les Gelb dinner party in Alexan- 
dria six years ago, the Russians have 
been talking verification. Now, this 
week in Geneva, we will see how far 
they are prepared to apply glasnost 
specifically to their means of waging 
war. If the past is any indication, they 
will offer stunts and propose that the 
details be worked out later: 

No deal. The safety of the world is 
in the details. □ 




